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Courtesy of La France 


PAUL E. L. DESCHANEL 


wly elected President of France whose defeat of Clemenceau came as 

a political surprise. In a message to America sent shortly after his election, 

he said, ‘‘ The changing tides of politics can not affect that which has a great 

ideal for its foundation. Throughout the crisis during which Humanity’s 

age-long strife for liberty and justice were on the verge of collapse, American 

democracy has remained the champion of the most noble cause. Together 
we may now face the future with confidence” 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HERE are many signs that, despite 

the excitement and even hysteria 

which disturb current discussions of 

public affairs, sound political sense 

still remains a fundamental American 
characteristic. Many things have happened in 
the last five years which might naturally distort 
the American vision. The discovery, laid bare 
by thewar, that there were millionsof Americans 
who had little knowledge of American ideals 
and even less sympathy with them was a shock 
which has considerably unnerved the body poli- 
tic. Asaconsequence there has followed an al- 
most panic assertion of “‘Americanism’’; a state 
of mind which has manifested itself in many 
ways that have seemed almost to assail those 
principles of free thought, free speech, and free 
assemblage, which have always been regarded as 
thefoundation stones of liberty and publicorder. 
The arrest, in war time, of men and women 
who are devoting all their energies to impeding 
the war effort, the deportation of aliens who are 
engaged in attempting to overthrow our in- 
stitutions by violence—there can be no ques- 
tion that such precautions are wise and just. 
These people, and certain other classes, are 
simply law breakers and they can safely be left 
to the law. But there is always the danger 
that zeal in such directions may go too far. 
It needed some such act as the suspension of 
the five Socialist members of the New York 
Assembly to bring the American people to their 
senses. When Charles I, in 1642. attempted to 
enter the House of Commons and seize five 





members whose policies differed from his own, 
he started the civil war which deprived him of 
his own royal head and eventually made Eng- 
land a democracy. In character and ability 
the five members of New York in 1920 can 
hardly be compared with the five members of 


' England in 1642; yet the principle at stake is 


essentially the same: that is the right to hold 
the legislative seat to which a citizen has been 
legally elected; the injustice of attempting to 
unseat a legislator because his opinions are not 
those of the majority. Yet the wide-spread 
outburst which greeted the high handed act of 
the New York legislature more than com- 
pensated for the temporary injustice of the act 
itself. Probably not one American in a thou- 
sand who joined in this condemnation had the 
slightest sympathy with the political principles 
of the suspended Socialists. Their indignation 
registered nothing except their devotion to a 
great principle which is the inheritance of a 
thousand years of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
In the next few years the American people will 
have to deal with the problems of Socialism, 
Bolshevism, disloyalty, and anti-nationalism; 
the wide-spread disapprobation visited upon 
the Albany legislature shows that they will 
solve these questions sanely, fairly, and cor- 
rectly, and without sacrificing the principles 
which underlie democratic government. Amer- 
ica has passed through difficulties before and 
always emerged from them stronger than be- 
fore. That will be the outcome of the present 
situation. 
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DAVID F. HOUSTON | 


Appointed Secretary of the Treasury to fill the place left vacant by former 

Secretary Glass who was made Senator from Virginia. Mr. Houston was 

appointed Secretary of Agriculture at the time of President Wilson’s first 

inauguration and served in that capacity until made head of the Treasury 
Department 
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EDWIN T. MEREDITH J 


Recently selected to be Secretary of Agriculture, who for eighteen years has 

been the editor and publisher of Successful Farming, and has also been promi- 

nent in the affairs of the United States Chamber of Commerce and the 

National Association of Advertising Clubs. In a message made public 

soon after his appointment he urged that the work now done in business 
“by three men may be done, if possible, by two” 





Yale University is about to introduce an interesting experiment in education— 

that of combining the undergraduates in both the scientific and academic de- 

partments in a common freshman class. A separate dean for this freshman 

class, in the person of Professor Angier, is another unique departure in 
university administration 





Senior member of the board of naval officers whose report passing on re- 

commendations for the naval decorations was changed by Secretary Daniels. 

Admiral Knight, in his testimony before the Senate sub-committee indorsed 

the attitude of Admiral Simson the question of war decorations. Admiral 

Knight is one of the great scholars of the Navy and an ex-president of the 
Naval War College at Newport 
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Whose letter on the Senate’s attitude toward the Treaty of Peace and the 

League of Nations Covenant presented the viewpoint of thoughtful and 

friendly Great Britain, and went far toward clarifying the situation in the 
minds of both Britons and Americans 




















Admiral Sims and Mr. Daniels 


should treat recent events in the Navy as 

a “controversy.” The absurd opinion 
prevails that, when he submitted a scholarly 
report on the naval lessons to be derived from 
the World War, the American naval com- 
mander-in-chief in that war committed a 
breach of discipline, became “insubordinate” 
and even made himself subject to court- 
martial. Such an impression shows great 
ignorance of the regulations which control not 
only our own, but all first class navies. Our 
regulations make it not only permissible for 
naval officers to submit comments and criti- 
cisms on the conduct of naval operations, but 
make it their duty to do so. Any officer who 
can draw lessons of value from any naval ex- 
perience, who can point out mistakes that 
should be avoided in future, is expected to 
make a formal report and send it to naval 
headquarters. Two or three months ago 
Secretary Daniels issued instructions to all 
officers to study our operations in the World 
War, to point out mistakes, and to draw lessons 
that might be valuable in any future conflict. 
He did not stipulate that such studies should 
not be “critical,”” or demand that they should 
not upset certain preconceptions that the 
American public might entertain toward cer- 
tain features of the Navy’s work. 

Obviously it was the duty of the officer who 
held the first command in the European field 
to accede to such a request. The paper which 
Admiral Sims prepared was. an official docu- 
ment. It was the carefully reasoned work of 
himself and his staff; it was written in official 
form and in official language, and was ad- 
dressed to Admiral Sims’s official superior, the 
Secretary of the Navy. Had the Admiral 
sent his report to the public press or to any one 
except the one person entitled to receive it— 
the Secretary of the Navy—he would have 
committed a serious breach of discipline. 
Had he even made public the fact that such a 
Paper existed he would have likewise been 
guilty of an impropriety. But the man who 
took the reporters into his confidence, and is 
thus responsible for all the publicity which has 
followed, was Secretary Daniels himself. The 
day the report was received he informed the 
press that Admiral Sims had sent him a letter 
Which was “critical” of the Navy Department 
inthe World War. Naturally public curiosity 


| IS regrettable that the public press 
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was vastly piqued. A few days afterward 
Admiral Sims appeared before the Naval 
Committee of the United States Senate. This 
Committee formally demanded that the Ad- 
miral produce a copy of this letter. The 
Congress of the United States is a govern- 
mental body superior to Secretary Daniels 
himself and the Naval Committee of the Sen- 
ate has the right to demand all available 
information on the conduct of the Navy De- 
partment. Neither could Admiral Sims have 
declined to furnish the report demanded. 
To have done so would not only have made him 
subject to contempt proceedings, but would 
have placed him in the unenviable position 
of insulting and defying the legislative powers 
of the nation. The letter, therefore, went upon 
the records and thus became public property. 
If there is anything in the nature of a “scan- 
dal” or a “controversy,” or a “washing of 
dirty linen in public,” Secretary Daniels is 
solely responsible; for, had he not made his 
public announcement that the report existed, 
the Senate Committee would not have de- 
manded its presentation. 


II 


UT the episode is not a “scandal,” unless 
this term can be properly applied to a 
very temperate, very dignified and very pro- 
fessional discussion of the lessons of the war. 
For that is precisely what it is. In order to 
understand the document clearly, it is essential 
first of all to understand the motive which 
prompted its preparation. That motive was 
not, as a certain section of the press has as- 
serted, to “smirch the American Navy,” and 
especially to ridicule its achievement in the 
war. The fact is that no man has praised this 
achievement so highly and in such picturesque 
detail as has Admiral Sims himself. Certainly 
no one who is reading his account of our Navy 
in the war, now being published in the WorLD’s 
Work, can believe that the Admiral is lacking 
in appreciation of American naval men and the 
American Navy. Indeed, these articles for the 
first time have told the world how splendid were 
our accomplishments and to what an extent 
the success of the Allied cause depended upon 
our naval codperation. Several times in these 
articles Admiral Sims has said that, without 
the American Navy, the Allies could not have 
won the war. And he has done more than 


say this: he has definitely and clearly proved it. 
Indeed, in all the literature of the war, on either 
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side of the Atlantic, nothing has appeared 
which so clearly pictures the plight of the 
Allied cause in 1917, the terrible ravages which 
the German submarine was making in that 
critical time, the methods which were taken 
to destroy this menace, and the glorious success 
which rewarded these efforts. Those who as- 
sail the Admiral for so-called “ British tenden- 
cies” may be interested to learn that his ex- 
tremely frank portrayal of the desperate Allied 
situation in 1917 has not at all pleased British 
officialdom or the British public. 

No, Admiral Sims greatly loves and greatly 
respects the American Navy; that is precisely 
the reason why he has submitted this memo- 
randum. So far as officers, men, and ships 
are concerned it represents his ideal. But 
there are certain influences constantly at 
work to destroy the unselfish efforts of its 
splendid personnel. These tendencies were 
manifested in the years preceding the war; 
they were manifested during the war itself; 
and they are extremely virulent at the present 
moment. If unchecked they will utterly de- 
stroy the Navy as a fighting force. These 
influences did not originate with the Adminis- 
tration now in control, but under Mr. Daniels 
they have exerted a baneful influence which is 
almost unparalleled in our naval history. 
The chief crime is that of regarding the Navy 
not as a fighting machine, but as an agency of 
political and personal exploitation. The thing 
that is lacking in our Navy Department is the 
professional standpoint. There is no other 
great navy whose civilian head can control 
its military operations, both in peace time and 
in war. In Great Britain, the civilian head 
cannot issue a single order affecting the dis- 
position of ships or their military operations 
without the approval of his military advisers. 
Had he had such power, it is not improbable 
that Germany would have won the war. The 
attacks made by the German fleet on unforti- 
fied towns of England, in the early part of 1915, 
splendidly illustrate this point. Germany 
understood perfectly that the bombardments 
of such places as Hartlepool and Scarborough 
had no military value; and that was not their 
purpose. But her naval chiefs understood 
that so long as the Grand Fleet was held as a 
whole at Scapa Flow, there was no chance of 
successfully attacking it. Could Germany 
divide this fleet in two parts, however, her 
fleet could attack each part separately, and 
probably destroy it in detail. The bombard- 
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ment of unfortified towns was undertaken in 
the hope of starting such a clamor in England 
that the politicians in the cabinet, part of 
whose duty it always is to placate public 
opinion, would detach part of the ships from 
the Grand Fleet and send them south to pro- 
tect coast towns. A large section of the 
British public, knowing nothing about naval 
strategy, put up a shout for this very thing. 
Had the civilian head of the navy, who was 
then Mr. Churchill, possessed the legal power 
to make such a move, it is not impossible 
that he would have done so. A hard-headed 
naval expert, in the person of Sir John Fisher, 
stood in the way, and the German scheme 
failed beautifully. 

In this country civilian control is supreme, 
even in time of war; Admiral Sims believes that 
this is a great evil, that it might produce the 
most calamitous results and that the military 
powers of the secretaryship should be curbed. 
In a future war, such unlimited authority in 
the hands of a politician, who knows nothing 
of strategy, and whose chief interest is to gain 
the good favor of the public for party purposes, 
might lead to defeat. This is one of the “les- 
sons” the Admiral draws from the recent war. 
For the Navy Department in Washington, 
under the dictatorship of Secretary Daniels, 
committed the very fault which Great Britain 
avoided. Mr. Daniels insisted on keeping 
on this side of the Atlantic, where there was no 
war, a large number of the ships which were 
urgently needed for fighting in European 
waters, where there was a war. Mr. Daniels 
regarded the “protection of our own coasts” 
as an important part of his duty. He saw 
myriads of German submarines descending on 
New England and the Southern States; there- 
fore he kept destroyers, patrol boats, tugs, 
submarines, and other vessels here in anticipa- 
tion of such an attack. Now the fact is, as 
Admiral Sims shows, that, could Germany 
have been persuaded to send all her submarines 
to the United States coast, the war would have 
been over immediately and the Allies would have 
won. The way to win the war was to clear the 
sea of submarines, and thus provide an unob- 
structed path for American supplies and Amer- 
ican soldiers to Great Britain and France. 
The way to destroy the submarines was imme- 
diately to bring all possible engines of destruc 
tion to bear against them in the places where 
the submarines were to be found. This state- 
ment of the case is so simple that it seems rather 
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absurd to make it. Yet Mr. Daniels, in the 
most critical period of the war, held a consider- 
able proportion of our anti-submarine forces on 
this side, in anticipation of a raid on our coast— 
a raid which, when it came in 1918; produced 
results of not the slightest military importance. 
That was one of the “mistakes” we made in the 
war; since Mr. Daniels requested Admiral 
Sims and other officers to point out “errors”’ 
which may be avoided in the future, the 
Admiral quite properly calls his attention to 
this very serious one. The remedy is also 
indicated; it is to make the operations of the 
Navy, particularly in war time, purely a matter 
of scientific naval men—the best we can find 
for the job. This does not mean abolishing 
the civilian secretary, for there is an infinity of 
work left for him to do. 


II] 


HIS merely by way of illustration; Ad- 

miral Sims’s report calls attention to many 
other respects in which the Washington de- 
partment violated the fundamental principles 
of naval warfare. Indeed, there seem few 
accepted rules which were not ignored. Prob- 
ably the principle which takes precedence of all 
others is this: when you have once declared war, 
you must exert all possible energies to inflict 
upon your enemy the greatest amount of 
military injury in the shortest possible space 
of time. The German phrase, “the will to 
victory,” is far better than most German rules 
of military conduct. Unless a navy possesses 
this “will to victory” what can it hope to ac- 
complish? That our officers and men were 
inspired by such a spirit, Admiral Sims has 
eloquently shown, but that the heads of the 
department at Washington had no such spirit, 
his report to the secretary also makes clear. 
The serious character of the Sims indictment 
appears in this fact; and it is this aspect of 
the matter that has so shocked and humiliated 
the American people. Admiral Sims’s su- 
perior informed him, on his departure for the 
scene of war: “Do not let the British pull the 
wool over your eyes. It is not our business 
to pull their chestnuts out of the fire. We 
would as soon fight Great Britain as Germany.” 
These words were uttered in the latter part of 
March, 1917, about ten days before we had 
declared war on Germany. They were uttered 
at a time when every American, including the 
one who made this statement, knew that we 
Were about to declare war on Germany. The 
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very purpose of the visit on which Admiral 
Sims was being sent, was to prepare for this war. 
It is impossible to characterize such a state- 
ment in sober language. Such words could 
have had only one meaning. Great Britain’s 
“chestnuts in the fire’’ when translated into 
the language of reality, meant that the German 
submarines were destroying her merchant ships 
on such a scale that an overwhelming German 
victory was almost a certainty. By telling 
Admiral Sims to do nothing to help “ pull these 
chestnuts out of the fire,” this officer simply 
informed him that the American Navy was 
to do nothing to help defeat the German sub- 
marine. 

The admonition, had Sims taken it seriously, 
would have meant not to fight with much 
energy. Unfortunately, the Admiral is com- 
pelled to specify numerous facts-which seem to 
indicate a lack of whole-hearted support from 
Washington in the early and most critical 
months of the war. These indicate an absence 
of the “will to victory,” which sadly accords 
with these verbal orders. Out of the numerous 
details listed in this report, it is necessary 
to mention only one. From the early part of 
April to August, 1917, Admiral Sims and his 
personal aide, Commander J. V. Babcock, 
were the only men who represented the Amer- 
ican Navy at the London headquarters. The 
Admiral’s constant cables for a staff brought 
no response from Secretary Daniels. The two 
men were left without quarters, without funds, 
without men, without a clerical force; Admiral 
Sims’s statement of the case shows that he 
and his aide were simply sent to London and 
then abandoned there. The four months 
in which Washington treated its commander 
with such indifference were the most critical 
period of the war. How large a force they 
needed to carry on their business was made 
plain by the fact that, on the signing of the 
Armistice, the Admiral’s London headquarters 
comprised six buildings and a force of about 
1200 people. Why is it that the Washington 
Administration did nothing in these four early 
months to build up a headquarters in London? 
Why is it that it ignored the Admiral’s constant 
requests for anti-submarine craft, or rather 
supplied them so slowly and so grudgingly? 
The conclusion seems unmistakable that, in 
the first place, Washington entered the war 
with little enthusiasm, and that, once in, 
it planned to do as little as possible in the way 
of active hostilities. This is the charge which 
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is constantly made against the Wilson Ad- 
ministration now and the charge which it will 
have to face in history. There is already a 
mass of evidence which shows a similar state 
of mind in other departments. Not improbably 
the pending investigation of Admiral Sims’s 
criticisms will make it clear that the American 
Navy accomplished great things; and the 
splendor of its achievements will be manifest 
only when the impediments that were thrown 
in the way by a political and civilian manage- 
ment at home are accurately portrayed. 


IV 


N WRITING this courageous document, Ad- 

miral Sims has done more than provide ma- 
terial for the historian of the war. He has 
focussed attention on the need for the most 
pressing reforms in the Navy. The time 
has now come for the reorganization of the 
whole naval régime from top to bottom. The 
people who denounce Admiral Sims now are 
for the larger part the pacifists, the politicians, 
and the “peace without victory” element 
which fought our entrance into the war, and 
which sought to have us fight gently after we 
had gone in. And these are the same spirits 
who have no use for a navy of any kind. Those 
who believe in chasing the politicians out of 
the Navy Department, and in building up a 
scientific fighting force that will be adequate 
to protect the nation’s interests and dignity, 
will range themselves on the Admiral’s side. 
These citizens will take much comfort from 
history. They will remember that Admiral 
Sims is the man chiefly responsible for such 
efficiency as our Navy now possesses. They 
will recall that it was he who destroyed our 
complacency in “the man behind the guns” 
twenty years ago by showing that these much 
lauded gunners could not hit the most obvious 
target. That revelation also produced a great 
howl and inspired the accusation that Admiral 
Sims was defaming “our heroic defenders.” 
The net result of that “row” was that scientific 
methods were introduced and that, in a few 
years, American naval gunners became the 
most expert in any navy. In 1907, this same 
Admiral Sims shocked the public and brought 
all kinds of abuse upon his head, by calling our 
attention to the fact that our fighting ships, 
upon which our national safety depended, 
were about as useful as so many mudscows. 
A dreadful act of “insubordination” that; 


only, after popular hysteria had died down, and 
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a Senate committee had investigated the facts, 
the Admiral’s statement proved to be true. 
What was the practical result? It was that 
we cast all our old designs into the discard, 
and began building splendid, modern types, 
so that American warships to-day have no 
superiors afloat. 

When Admiral Sims now points to errors in 
our Navy management, and suggests reforms, 
it is a safe assumption that he is right. Fora 
time the politicians and certain newspapers 
will rage, as they have raged before; then 
we shall settle down to the business of inquiry, 
find that his criticisms are justified, and begin 
making the necessary reforms. And again we 
shall find that this clear-thinking, upstanding 
sailor has rendered the nation a great service. 


Wood and Hoover 


HE Presidential situation, which seemed 

so hazy two or three months ago, is 

apparently assuming a more definite 
form. While there is no certainty that the 
Republicans will nominate General Wood and 
the Democrats, Mr. Hoover, there is a consider- 
able likelihood that events may compel these 
selections. That the professional Republican 
politicians are opposed to General Wood, and 
that the professional Democratic politicians 
are opposed to Mr. Hoover, may be taken for 
granted. Neither man is a professional poli- 
tician, and neither looks upon public office 
from any but a public standpoint; such 
strength as either man possesses is a popular 
strength based upon a popular estimate of his 
public services and a popular confidence in the 
unselfishness of his devotion to the public 
welfare. According to current gossip, Mr. 
Hoover has only once voted for a President, 
and that was for McKinley in 1896. Inas- 
much as army Officers, from the nature of their 
duties, seldom stop long enough in any one 
place to acquire a voting residence, it is not 
probable that General Wood has voted for 
many more Presidents than Mr. Hoover. There 
are other similarities in the two men. Both 
have mental horizons that reach beyond the 
parishes in which they were born. Without 
being “international” in the evil sense of that 
term, they both have a considerable acquaint- 
ance with world politics and an appreciation of 
the fact that the great European nations and 
the United States are parts of a political and 
economic whole. It is significant that, of all 
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the candidates for the Presidency, these two 
men are almost the only ones that can be said 
to have a European reputation. 

Both Wood and Hoover have formed per- 
sonal and administrative contacts with this 
wider field. Wood built up his reputation partly 
as a pro-consul in Cuba and the Philippines; 


~ Hoover became a great figure in the European 


field in the World War. Both men, so far as 
can be ascertained from their public careers 
and their utterances, believe that the United 
States has important responsibilities toward 
Europe which it can not avoid, especially 
toward the new countries which it has been so 
instrumental in creating. If either Hoover 
or Wood should be our next President, it is 
inconceivable that Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, and Armenia, would be suffered 
to fall into dissolution for lack of strong sup- 
port. It is known that Hoover supported the 
League of Nations in its original form; but 
there is little question that he would accept it 
with moderate reservations. General Wood’s 
attitude is probably about the same. On 
domestic matters Wood’s opinions are better 
known than Hoover’s. That he stands for an 
adequate Army and Navy is certainlynosecret. 
That he would not sit idly by while Mexicans 
massacred and kidnapped American citizens 
is also unlikely. When it comes to such mat- 
ters as the tariff, the trusts, the control of 
corporations, Wood’s position is not so well 
defined; the fact that he was for so many years 
an intimate of President Roosevelt, and that 
his candidacy is so strongly advocated by the 
Roosevelt wing of the party, is reason enough 
to assume that his attitude is the one usually 
covered by the term “progressive.’’ Hoover, 
on the other hand, is so well versed in economic 
principles—above everything else he seems to 
be a scientific economist—that the soundness 
of his position on these problems may be taken 
for granted. On personal grounds both men 
are entirely worthy of the Presidential office. 
Both are gentlemen of education and breeding; 
both possess personal distinction and private 
and public characters which have never been 
successfully assailed. 

Thus should the Republicans select Wood 
and the Democrats select Hoover the American 
people would have great cause for rejoicing. 
Such candidates would enhance the tone of 
American politics. The campaign would be a 
clean and orderly one, and the public would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that, whatever 


the outcome, the dignity of the nation would 
be preserved and that its interests would be 
protected. Indeed, a campaign with these 
two men as leaders would be a justification of 
American political life which, at this moment, 
it rather desperately needs. 


Mr. Bryan’s Reappearance 


R. BRYAN has dramatically inter- 

M vened in the affairs of the Democratic 
Party for two purposes: one to cause 

the ratification, of the Peace Treaty, the other 
to get in position to exert an influence on 
the coming Presidential election. In both of 
these Mr. Bryan is following precedents es- 
tablished by himself. So far as shaping do- 
mestic policy is concerned it is difficult to see 
that Mr. Bryan, in the twenty-four years that 
he has been a national leader, has exercised 
any great influence; certainly the issues 
chiefly associated with his name, from free 
silver to the Government ownership of rail- 
roads, have not become permanent facts in our 
national legislation. Almost his only positive 
contribution to our national policy was the 
influence which he exerted, in 1898, on the 
ratification of our treaty with Spain. In that 
year Mr. Bryan was not a member of either 
law-making body, any more than he is now. 
The only influence he possessed was that 
derived from his personality and his standing as 
the Presidential candidate in 1896. The treaty 
which ended our war with Spain was violently 
opposed by certain Senators, on a ground not 
unlike that which inspires the opposition to 
the present document; it provided for the 
annexation of the Philippine Islands, and there- 
fore, in the minds of men like Senator George 
Frisbie Hoar, formed a departure from Amer- 
ican policy, introduced the United States into 
“world politics,’ and thus contravened the 
purposes of the fathers of the Republic. 
The treaty seemed in danger of failing when 
Mr. Bryan suddenly appeared in Washington, 
took a stand in its favor and brought pressure 
upon Democratic Senators to vote for ratifica- 
tion, and at the time, the American press gave 
Mr. Bryan the credit for securing its adoption. 
It is therefore not surprising that Mr. Bryan, 
mindful of his success twenty-two years ago, 
should now attempt to duplicate his achieve- 
ment. Moreover, his attitude in that crisis 
resembles that which he has taken now. The 
leader of the Democratic Party did not approve 
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the treaty of 1898, any more than the leader of a 
Democratic faction approves the treaty of 
1919. He regarded the settlement proposed 
in 1898 as the best which could be obtained, 
and expressed his determination to exert all 
his energies to secure something better; and, 
indeed, in 1900 he appeared as a Presidential 
candidate on a platform of so-called anti- 
imperialism—a programme which would have 
largely undone the treaty which he had been 
instrumental in making law. Similarly Mr. 
Bryan has no enthusiasm for the Versailles 
Treaty; he has expressed his preference for the 
original document, unadorned by the Senate’s 
reservations; he accepts the amended conven- 
tion, however, as a step toward the realization 
of his favorite dream of universal peace, and is 
willing to trust to the future for its complete 
accomplishment. Even Mr. Bryan’s worst 
enemies must admit that he has grounds for 
satisfaction over the Treaty. The only safe- 
guards for peace which the League provides 
are discussion and publicity. According to its 
stipulation annual meetings shall be held to can- 
vass questions that may terminate in military 
action. If the League becomes firmly estab- 
lished, hostilities can not take place until the 
contending nations have consumed at least 
nine months in thinking the matter over. 
These precautions do not inevitably guarantee 
peace, but they do present serious barriers 
to war; and in justice to Mr. Bryan it must be 
said that they are ideas which he has advocated 
for many years. 

The way the public has received his inter- 
vention in Democratic Party politics must 
afford doubtful satisfaction to Mr. Bryan. 
Everywhere there is a disposition to applaud 
his attitude on the Treaty, and to welcome his 
support against the President; but beyond this 
appreciative and friendly demonstration public 
favor apparently does not extend. Undoubt- 
edly Mr. Bryan would like to repeat his per- 
formance of 1898; that is, it would not dis- 
please him should he obtain the ratification 
of an unsatisfactory treaty and then secure a 
Presidential nomination, and conduct a Presi- 
dential campaign, on a platform intended to 
correct its mistakes. But to any such adven- 
ture his party seems decidedly cool. This 
lack of enthusiasm is not solely the result of a 
fear that the experiment may end this time 
as it ended twenty years ago. The fact is that 
there is no confidence in Mr. Bryan as a leader. 
His name brings up too many things that re- 
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flect discredit upon the American nation. 
Mr. Bryan submitted himself to the dangerous 
test of holding important office. His tenure 
was only a little more than two years, but those 
two years comprised one of the most thrilling 
and critical periods in American history. These 
two years tested the public conscience and 
Americanism as no similar event has tested 
them in fifty years; and at this great assize 
Mr. Bryan was found wanting. The sad fact 
is that he was found wanting, not in details, 
but in essentials. The nation might forgive 
his abysmal ignorance, his grotesque lack of 
dignity, and his debauching of the diplomatic 
service for party ends; it can never forgive the 
fact that he accepted all Germany’s insults 
without showing a trace of resentment, that 
he was an advocate of peace at any price, and 
that he resigned from the cabinet rather than 
sign his name to a very mild protest against 
the murder of American women and children 
on the high seas. The picture of Secretary 
Bryan, a few days after the Lusitania was sunk, 
receiving Ambassador Bernstorff with ex- 
tended hand and smiling face, is hardly an ex- 
hibit with which any political party would care 
to enter a Presidential campaign. Mr. Bryan’s 
political importance now, as always, is as the 
leader of a faction; in 1912, this faction was 
large enough to enable him to dictate the nom- 
ination; it is probably much smaller now than 
it was then, though only the events of the next 
few months will make clear its proportions. 
He is an amiable person and it is even possible 
to respect his sincerity; but as a real force in 
American life his power is gone; he has led 
his party, just as he would have led his nation, 
had the opportunity been given him—to per- 
dition. 


Ambassador Fletcher’s Resignation, 
a Sign of the Times 


ENRY P. FLETCHER, American 
H Ambassador to Mexico, has resigned. 
This event has greater significance 
than the resignation of such men as Thomas 
Nelson Page or William S. Sharpe, for they had 
not chosen the diplomatic service as a life career 
and presumably might not have stayed so long 
as they did except for the war. Mr. Fletcher’s 
resignation means that a man who had chosen 
diplomacy as a life work and who had reached 
the highest grade in his profession now gives up 
that position. 
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This somewhat surprising event can not 
help causing speculation both about the diplo- 
matic service and about our Mexican relations. 
Mr. Fletcher gives no reasons for his resigna- 
tion but it is a fair presumption that he has 
come to the conclusion that the President’s 
watchful waiting has no more prospects of 
success in the future than it has had in the past. 
Whether or not this is Mr. Fletcher’s reason, 
it is reason enough. A man trained in the 
traditions of a service for the protection of 
Americans and their interests could hardly be 
happily associated with a policy of abandoning 
not only American property but in acquiescing 
in the murder of American citizens. 

The President started out to win the respect 
and friendship of our southern neighbors. He 
has not only failed to succeed in Mexico—a 
hard task—but he has permitted Carranza to 
allow Americans to be blackmailed, kidnapped, 
and killed with impunity. Moreover, Car- 
ranza has not only successfully defied the 
United States but made it a cardinal point in 
his policy to stir up hatred against us. He 


is now trying to establish a policy that 


any citizen of this country entering Mexico 
must give up all protection of the United States; 
and so far he has practically succeeded in this. 
This means that we not only give up the usual 
rights of a government but the Monroe Doc- 
trine as well. And Carranza is working as hard 
as possible to encourage all other countries in 
Central and South America to emulate his 
success in this policy. 

The Fletcher resignation also calls to mind 
the present state of the American diplomatic 
service around the world. The following posts 
are without ambassadors or ministers: Italy, 
Mexico, Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, 
China, and Spain. The Administration evi- 
dently considers the diplomatic service of little 
value since it will not even appoint men to fill 
nearly half the posts in Europe. And yet the 
Administration’s information and judgments 
on world politics have not in the past been so 
accurate as to warrant its dispensing with any 
possible source of reliable information and 
counsel. Probably the lack of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives is partially explained by the Presi- 
dent’s illness which has prevented him from at- 
tending to many of the Government’s problems. 

The disintegration of the Administration as a 
correlated organized force with a well-defined 
Programme is evident in almost all the depart- 
ments. 
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The President who did so much himself, no 
longer can attend without help to all of the 
pressing problems. The Cabinet has not met 
with the President for many months. Mr. 
Lane’s great ability and experience is lost to the 
Interior Department. The different depart- 
ments run along more or less independently on 
routine affairs and avoid important questions 
except when they can get a little of the Presi- 
dent’s limited time. Almost nothing is ini- 
tiated except as hurried responses to public 
demand—and such as is initiated comes forth 
from single departments without the full weight 
of a correlated Administration behind it. The 
Administration is as much at a loss about the 
railroad and shipping problems as it is about 
Mexico and the Soviet Government of Russia. 
Mr. Fletcher’s resignation is merely another 
unhappy sign of a fairly general collapse in the 
administrative end of the Government. 

Governmentally the United States is in a 
very poor condition. The chief executive is 
not in full health and he has no organization 
that can relieve him of the work which his 
health prevents him from doing. The executive 
and the legislative branches of the Government 
are of different parties and are at odds. Our 
relations with foreign countries are complicated 
by the fact that we have forced on Europe a 
peace which we have refused for months to sign. 

The people of the country are eagerly looking 
for a Moses to lead us from this wilderness. 


Fifty Years of the Standard Oil Company 


“Tem the Standard Oil Company has 
completed fifty years of history is an 
important event in the national develop- 
ment. The year 1870, when this corporation 

was organized in Ohio, is as significant a date 

in our economic growth as is the year 1865 in 
our political growth. The first year introduced 
the modern corporation—the “trust,” if you 
will—as an almost predominant fact in our 
industrial organization. Until that time the 
word “monopoly” had merely an_ historical 
interest for educated Americans; they knew 
that the old kings of England and other 
European potentates had the bad habit of 
raising revenue by granting monopolies in cer- 
tain necessaries of existence, such as salt; but 
that business men might revive this practice 
under modern conditions was an idea that had 
occurred to few. In 1870, when the Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio was organized, combina- 
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tion had been extended only moderately even 
to railroads, a form of property to which it was 
economically adapted. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
had only recently combined the Hudson River 
Railroad and the New York Central; it was 
not until the panic of 1873 that the Lake Shore 
fell into his hands and thus placed under one 
control an uninterrupted line to Chicago. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company had already 
combined the large number of competing 
systems into one great organization: but in the 
field of general industry the idea had scarcely 
made its appearance. The manufacture of 
steel had just started; but the few forges 
scattered along the banks of the Alleghany 
gave no intimation of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The mining of coal was an 
enterprise in which hundreds of competitors 
engaged, none of them foreseeing the day 
when this would become a great railroad 
monopoly. A large number of competing com- 
panies were making agricultural machinery; 
but the possibility of the “Harvester trust” 
had occurred to hardly a soul. The hundreds 
of concerns engaged in mining copper could 
form no mental picture of the far distant 
Guggenheims, while the telephone, which has 
given substance to one of the most complete 
of our monopolies—and the one that has 
proved most successful—had not even been 
invented. American business before 1870 was 
not only competitive in practically every line, 
but even the corporate form of ownership had 
made no great progress. 

It was the Standard Oil Company, organized 
in 1870, that introduced the new era. Because 
its early owners were not stockholders, but 
holders of trust certificates, it became known 
as a “trust;” and thus this very innocent word, 
whose original meaning implied everything 
that was just and beneficent, rapidly became 
about the most odious in our popular vocabu- 
lary. That Rockefeller started out with the 
deliberate purpose of reviving one of the most 
detested practices of bygone centuries, the 
monopoly of one of the necessaries of everyday 
existence—for illuminant oil had become such 
by 1870—seems abundantly clear. The speed 
with which he accomplished this purpose is 
the most startling evidence of his genius; for 
by 1878 the Standard Oil Company controlled 
not far from go per cent. of the business of 
refining and marketing petroleum. The dis- 
turbances which this performance caused in 
our industrial life, the influence which it ex- 





erted on American politics, the activity to 
which it gave rise in the courts and the legisla- 
tures, is a familiar story. Indeed it would be 
possible for the philosophic historian to tell 
the history of the last fifty years in its political, 
economic, and social aspects, using little more 
than the Standard Oil Company for a back- 
ground. The sixteen year old boy who started 
his business career on a high stool in a Cleve- 
land commission house, at a salary of six dollars 
a week, has exercised a deeper influence on 
American life than most of our presidents. 

As to whether that influence was for good or 
ill the historians will differ. There are likewise 
many indications that the “trust” idea, in- 
troduced fifty years ago, does not represent the 
final word in American industrial organization. 
Those who regard it as the ultimate expression 
of evil will find comfort ‘in the fact that the 
Standard Oil Company is by no means as 
complete a monopoly now as it was in 1870 and 
the succeeding years. There are many oil 
companies that operate profitably now in the 
utmost independence. Twenty years ago the 
United States Steel Corporation dominated the 
industry to a greater extent than it does at 
present. It is not “trust-busting” and legisla- 
tion that has started the disintegration that is 
apparently taking place; it has been demon- 
strated that the most powerful combination is 
not secure against competition, and that the 
greatest monopoly can not stem the force of 
personal energy and initiative. 


The Civil War is Really Over 


HE decision of the Methodist Church, 
North and South, to unite again in one 


organization, brings to the mind of 


‘the thoughtful American a great deal of 


American history. The number is_ rapidly 
dwindling of the men and women who 
can recall very vividly the terrible controversy 
of which the separation into two parts of the 
Methodist Church formed only a single episode. 
The fact that a religious denomination compris- 
ing several millions should itself have engaged 
in a bitter struggle on the question of slavery 
indicates how deeply that contest entered into 
all aspects of American life. By 1844, when the 
schism came, the slavery issue, which many 
patriots believed had been settled for all time 
by the compromise of 1820, had sprung once 
more into a fierce flame. The impending 
annexation of Texas, the evident determination 
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of the Southern States to extend their domestic 
institution throughout the territories, and the 
rise of the abolitionists, had started anew the 
conflict that was irrepressibly destined to end 
inthe Civil War. Though for the most part the 
Protestant Episcopal Church succeeded in 
holding itself aloof from this controversy, 
the evangelical denominations, particularly the 
Methodists and the Baptists, soon found them- 
selves split into Northern and Southern camps. 
In the Methodist organization the struggle 
assumed a personal character in the case of 
Bishop Andrew, of Georgia. The discipline 
of the Methodist Church prohibited a preacher 
from possessing slaves, but Bishop Andrew’s 
wife was a slave owner, and that seemed, to 
Northern members of a church, an enormity 
which was entirely out of keeping with the 
Christian character. The Northern brethren 
demanded that the Bishop’s wife should give 
up her slaves or that the Bishop should give up 
his ecclesiastical position. In their discussions 
of this question the two wings of the church, 
North and South, used all the arguments that 
subsequently figured so constantly in the 
slavery controversy. Religious leaders in the 
North denounced the institution as heathenish, 
as unchristian, and as a sin in the eyes of God 
and man; while the Southern Methodists and 
Baptists defended it as an institution which 
was not cnly permitted by the Bible, but 
encouraged by that sa-7ed volume. The 
Southern Methodists, wiwilling to accept the 
Northern view, met in sacred conclave, 
“seceded” from the national body and es- 
tablished a church of their own. 

This religious schism fairly foreshadowed the 
political separation which was to follow sixteen 
years afterward. However, the religious seces- 
sion has lasted for a much longer time than the 
secular secession. The governmental independ- 
ence of the South endured for only four years; 
up to the present time, however, the Methodist 
Church has maintained itself in this country as 
two independent organizations. But the thing 
that has separated in twoparts the largest of the 
protestant sects for seventy-six years has long 
since disappeared. That the two bodies have 
now decided to come together is a cause of great 
satisfaction to all Americans, irrespective of their 
religious affiliations. For this rapprochement 
Is a purely voluntary act; it shows that the 
animosities engendered by the slavery issue 
and the Civil War have practically disappeared: 
that the Methodist Church, South and North— 


a communion that enrolls nearly 7,000,000 
members—have decided that the nation is 
henceforth to be one in feeling, as it has been 
for more than fifty years one in political organ- 
ization. The really binding associations are 
those of thought and sentiment, and not those 
of force; the reunion of this religious denomina- 
tion is therefore hailed by all Americans as a 
certain sign that the war between the states is 
really over. 


A Thirty Years’ Record in Lynching 


N THE thirty years from 1889 to 1918 
| there were 3,224 lynchings in the United 
States, and in that time only five states 
were not guilty of the practice. But, horrible 
as conditions still are in this respect, it is en- 
couraging to see that there is a gradual de- 
crease in the number of these crimes, and that 
even in the South, where lynchings have al- 
ways been more numerous than elsewhere, 
there is an improvement. 

In the thirty years under consideration 12.1 
per cent. of the lynchings occurred in the North 
and West, while 87.9 per cent. occurred in the 
South. But, although some improvement is 
shown if the thirty years are considered by 
decades, it is not so marked in the South as in 
the rest of the country. In the ten years from 
1889 to 1898 there were 1,613 lynchings, 83.7 per 
cent. taking place in the South; from 1909 to 
1918 there were 687, 94.4 per cent. of which 
must be credited to the sections below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

Yet, taken as a whole, the improvement 
is considerable. The 1909 to 1918 period 
shows a decrease in the South of 52 per cent. 
over the decade from 1889 to 1808, and it is a 
particularly encouraging fact that in the ten 
years ending with 1918 only forty lynchings 
took place in the North and West. 

However, we cannot congratulate ourselves 
until conditions have improved considerably. 
Unfortunately the Negroes are the principal 
sufferers from “lynch law,” and much of the 
unrest among them is due directly to this 
criminal practice. In the thirty years just 
considered 78 per cent. of the total number 
lynched were Negroes, and the proportion has 
grown steadily greater, the 1889 to 1898 period 
showing a percentage of 68.9 against 81.2 per 
cent. for 1914-1918. 

But many leading figures and important 
publications have taken a strong stand on the 
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question and the public is less passive in its 
condemnation than it formerly was. The 
improvement evident from a consideration of 
the last thirty years shows what is probably a 
definite growth in the country—an increasing 
regard for law and order and an increasing ob- 
jection to violence and the mob spirit. But 
still we have a long way to go before we shall 
completely eliminate these un-American de- 
monstrations that seem to belong to some age 
much darker than we like to consider our own. 


A Great Medical Teacher 


HE death of Sir William Osler removes 

one of the most interesting characters of 
the time and one of the most substantial 
workers in the field of modern medicine. To 
physicians in this country and in Europe the 
loss is first of all a personal one. In the history 
of medicine as a science Osler is not one of the 
preéminent names. As a discoverer he does 
not rank with such Frenchmen as Claude Ber- 
nard and Pasteur, with such an Englishman as 
Lister, with such Americans as Morton and 
Marion Sims, or with such Germans as Koch 
and Erhlich. But there are achievements 
which, in their way, are as substantial and as 
beneficial to the progress of mankind as the 
discovery of a new serum, or a new law of 
nature, or the development of a new surgical 
procedure. One of the greatest needs of the 
medical profession at the present time is a high 
quality in its teaching staff; and probably Dr. 
Osler’s greatest claim upon the gratitude of his 
generation was that he was a great writer anda 
great teacher. His medical works are stand- 
ards and his miscellaneous writings have an 
interest and a charm for the general reader. 
The mere titles of his books show the genial 
and comprehensive character of his mind. 
“Science and Immortality,” ‘“Aequanimitas 
and Other Essays,” ‘‘Counsels and Ideals,” 
“An Alabama Student’”—these volumes do 
not necessarily show that his genius constantly 
strayed from his chosen field, but rather that 
he sought to relate that field to something which 
is greater than any profession or any depart- 
ment of learning, and that is life itself. Science 
became under Osler’s hands almost gracious; 
and, if to be a constant inspiration to thousands 
of men, a leader who directs the minds of others 
to discovery, and a writer who presents in 
imperishable form the finest achievements of 
medical science, entitle a man to lasting grati- 


tude, then William Osler has infinite claims 
upon his generation. 

Yet above all those who knew him personally 
appreciate this great master at his real worth. 
Dr. Osler became associated with medical in- 
struction in this country at a time when it 
sadly needed such an improvement as he was 
qualified to give it. About 1890 he became 
one of a famous group which was gathered in 
the faculty of Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
a group which was destined to exercise an in- 
fluence on medical education in this country, 
which is now potent in all parts of the land. 
Osler’s eloquence, his personal charm, his wit, 
his sympathy, and his learning, exerted an in- 
fluence not only on the young men with whom 
he had immediate contact, but upon thousands 
whom he never saw. The reputation which 
Dr. Osler gained in this chair led to his ap- 
pointment as Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford, and in England he duplicated his Amer- 
ican success. Since Dr. Osler was born in 
Canada, spent his mature years and achieved 
his great success in the United States, and 
finished his career in England, his life may be 
regarded as a joint possession of the English- 
speaking race. All three countries in which he 
lived are richer for his labors. 


A New Soap-box for New York 


HE agitators, for the most part newly 

arrived visitors from abroad, who mount 

the soap box in Madison Square Garden 
and discuss the state of the Union from a stand- 
point peculiarly their own, are soon to come in 
competition with a new forum. New York is 
now erecting a building whichis popularly known 
as a Town Hall. It stands in one of the busiest 
parts of the city; and it provides a splendid 
stage and an adequate auditorium for any 
enterprising citizens who have opinions which 
they desire to air. The guiding principle of 
this new meeting house is that it shall be 
free. Any man or woman, or any group or any 
organization, may obtain the use of the building 
rent free for public meetings at which no admis- 
sions are charged. The only limitation to this 
use is that the meetings shall be orderly and 
of a law abiding character. Evidently this 
latter stipulation will rule out a certain type 
of orator. No person who advocates the use of 
violence in overthrowing the American Govern- 
ment, no-one who preaches the use of trini- 
trotoluol in small packages as a remedy for 
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constitutional ills, no one who in war time 
urges his fellow citizens to defy the conscription 
law or refuses to purchase liberty bonds, could 
evidently gain access to this new temple of good 
citizenship. In reality, however, this will not 
be a particular hardship, for the enemies of 
public order have had no great difficulty recently 
in finding platforms from which to preach their 
new gospel. These are not the inarticulate 
masses; the men and women who really need a 
pulpit are those who, while they recognize the 
glaring evils of government and society, still 
favor orderly and constructive methods of 
obtaining reforms. It is really time that these 
forces become vocal, and the League of Political 
Education, which is erecting the present 
structure, is to be congratulated that it has 
found a way of furnishing these really inarticu- 
late classes a public speaking place. 

There are Americans who are so sufficiently 
hideboundand conservativethat they will rejoice 
that this building is to be known as New York’s 
Town Hall. The term suggests the old meet- 
ing places of New England, and takes one back 
again to the fundamental principles of law and 
liberty and the Anglo-Saxon love of order, 
which laid the foundation of this nation and 
to which its present greatness is chiefly due. 
In the time when the teachings of Lenin and 
Trotzky and Goldman and Hillquit so exten- 
sively fill our newspaper space it is a pleasure 
to welcome a development which suggests 
the names of Cromwell and Hampden and 
Winthrop and Washington and Lincoln. An- 
other healthy sign is that Philadelphia will 
also have its Town Hall and that other Amer- 
ican cities are getting ready to duplicate the 
experiment. 


College Men in War and Peace 


RESIDENT LOWELL, of Harvard, 
finds in the happenings of the last year 
two justifications for the general educa- 

tion which is imparted by a great university 
like his own. The first is furnished by the 
World War. President Lowell’s annual report 
Shows that 9009 Harvard men served in the 
naval and military forces, and that of these 
72 per cent. received commissions as officers. 
The records of other leading American universi- 
ties enforce the same lesson. By no means 
were the majority of these men mere technicians 
—men who were able to qualify as experts in 
chemistry and other scientific fields. The 


war showed the need of such specially trained 
men and the universities provided them; but 
what was perhaps even more important, it 
showed the need of a large number of intelligent 
and mentally trained civilians who could be 
quickly transformed into military and naval 
officers. That 72 per cent. of the Harvard 
men enrolled were able to qualify for such com- 
missions is the best possible evidence that they 
possessed the qualities required. 

The other service which Harvard under- 
graduates have recently rendered was the part 
they played in putting down the Boston police 
strike. In response to a request from Governor 
Coolidge, 144 undergraduates, practically all 
of whom had served in the Army, volunteered 
for this work. For several months these young 
men have alternated class room exercises with 
police duty, and have thus made a substantial 
contribution to the settlement of an acute 
situation. The actual work performed is 
important; even more important, perhaps, the 
Harvard undergraduates have manifested a spirit 
of public service which it should be the chief 
ambition of the university to foster. 


Making Wages Keep Pace With the Cost 
of Living 


SYSTEM of wages that automatically 
A keeps step with the rise in prices would 
probably appeal to the fair minded 
wage earner as a solution of the problem pre- 
sented by the rapid increase in the cost of 
living. If the wage earner’s income should 
increase in the same proportion as the increase 
in house rent and the price of clothes and food- 
stuffs, he would have less to complain about 
than now; and any attempts to obtain such 
an ideal equilibrium have great practical value. 
One that seems to have been successful is 
that which has been adopted by the Union 
Bleaching and Finishing Company of Green- 
ville, S. C. 

In April, 1918, after a conference between 
the management and the employees, this con- 
cern decided that Bradstreet’s index number 
should regulate wages. In order to get a fair 
foundation on which to base the computations, 
the index number for January, 1916, was chosen 
as the one with which the later numbers were to 
be compared, the percentage of difference be- 
tween the two giving the percentage of change 
in the wages paid each month. January, 
1916, was chosen because up to that time the 
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numbers had held a comparatively steady 
course, and only after that time did the sky- 
rocketing begin that has continued ever since. 
But instead of basing the index number on all 
the thirteen heads listed by Bradstreet, those 
items which obviously affected the employees 
only indirectly and slightly, such as metals, 
oils, naval stores, and building materials, 
were dropped, and the number was determined 
by considering the prices only on bread stuffs, 
live stock, provisions, fruits, hides and leather, 
and textiles. 

The system works simply, and is understand- 
able to the average employee. For instance, 
on January 1, 1916, the index figure was 7.48. 
For May, 1918, it was 13.90. This repre- 
sented an increase of 86 per cent. in the cost 
of living, and, to meet this increase, the com- 
pany added 86 per cent. to the payroll. 

But the question as to what promoted em- 
ployees should receive made necessary a special 
arrangement. It was finally decided that the 
wages received by the promoted man’s prede- 
cessor in January, 1916, should be the constant 
on which to base the monthly fluctuation. 
Another variation of the plan is its application 
to the foremen and office men. Here, instead 
of allowing the index number to effect a change 
based on the entire salary, only ten dollars is con- 
sidered as fluctuating, the remainder being fixed. 

Naturally a difficulty arose when the index 
number showed a fall in the cost of living— 
slight, to be sure—for under this system, wages 
must fall to coincide with this decrease, just as 
they must rise when the cost of living goes up. 
This was a feature which the working men did 
not appreciate. They could not understand 
why they earned less in one month than in the 
month preceding. A carefully worded note 
now accompanies each pay envelope, explain- 
ing how the amounts are computed, and that 
difficulty seems to have been eliminated. 

Undoubtedly this plan, as is the case with 
some others, will satisfy the employees so long 
as prices, and consequently wages, are in- 
creasing. But it is probable that much mis- 
sionary work will be necessary in order to 
prevent dissatisfaction when wages drop, even 
though that drop is accompanied by .a pro- 
portional drop in prices. Probably this system 
of paying wages would not be regarded as 
sound by the political economist, yet the ex- 
periment is an interesting one, and, in the 
present condition of industrial disorganization 
it has probably served a useful purpose. 


Currency Inflation Throughout the World 


HE war resulted in an expansion of the 

paper currency of the world from seven 

and a quarter billions of dollars in July, 

1914, to nearly forty billions in November, 

1918, when the war ended. Between then and 

December, 1919, there was a further expansion 

of eleven billions, showing what monetary 

history has always shown, that currency in- 
flation is easier to continue than to stop. 

These figures were compiled by Mr. O. P. 
Austin, chief statistician of the National City 
Bank of New York. The important feature 
of them is the relationship shown between the 
paper currency issued and the gold reserve back 
of it. This has declined from an average gold 
reserve for the principal countries of the world 
of 70 per cent. before the war to 18.4 per cent. 
in November, 1918, to 13.7 in December, 1919. 
The Bolshevist currency issued in Russia as 
fast as the printing presses could turn it out is 
not included in these figures. For the principal 
belligerent countries outside of Russia the 
changes in the percentage of gold reserve to 
note issues have been as follows: 


JULY 1914 NOV. 1918 DEC. 1919 


Austria-Hungary 54.8 c | 5 
France 62.0 11.2 9.6 
Germany 43.2 15.0 « 3.5 
Great Britain 134.6 25.6 22.9 
Italy 70.0 9.8 7.5 
United States 99.6 63.2 52.3 


This shows the comparatively strong position 
of the United States in regard to its paper cur- 
rency. Argentina, Holland, Japan, Spain, 
Greece, and New Zealand were the only coun- 
tries which had a higher gold reserve last De- 
cember.' The average reserve for the Allied 
countries was then 17.1 per cent.; for the Central 
Powers it was only 1.7 per cent.; and for the 
principal neutrals 59.9 per cent. For all 
countries it was 13.7 per cent. Back of 
$50,783,000,000 of paper currency outstanding 
in December, there was $6,849,000,000 of gold. 
This was a growth from $4,874,000,000 gold 
reserve in 1914, due to the drawing of gold 
into the central banks from several different 
sources. The United States gained more than 
a billion of this gold. The rest went to neutrals, 
to Japan, and Great Britain. Practically all 
the other belligerents lost gold, either during 
the war or in the early months following the 


» Armistice. 
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WORLD-WIDE 


COMPETITION 





FOR AMERICAN CAPITAL 


Every month in this part of the magazine THE Wortp’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


F THE letters of inquiry concerning the 
investment of savings which come to the 
Wor.p’s Work from all parts of the 
country can be taken as indicating the 
trend of investment demand, then foreign 

government bonds can be said to be growing 
in popular favor in this country. A business 
man in Pennsylvania, for example, writes to 
ask if British and French internal loan bonds 
would be good investments for him; a man in 
the West wants information regarding British, 
French, and Italian bonds; a woman down 
South wants to know if the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland 5}’s, due 19209, 
would be suitable for her. This growing 
popular interest in foreign issues is divided 
between those that have been brought out 
in this market and are actively traded in here, 
and the internal loan bonds of the foreign 
countries. At present, the greater considera- 
tion among new investors seems to be given 
to the internal loan bonds. 

This growing interest in foreign securities, 
particularly in the internal loans of foreign 
governments, is not hard to explain. It is 
due to the severe declines that have taken 
place in foreign exchange rates since the 
Armistice went into effect. With the English 
pound sterling valued at only $3.50 as com- 
pared with a normal rate of $4.863; with our 
dollar worth thirteen francs where normally 
it would buy only five, and with German 
marks down to 1.24 cents from a normal 
rate of 23.8 cents, it was to be expected that 
the public would take an interest in the situa- 
tion. There has, in fact, been considerable 
speculation and gambling in the purchase of 
exchange itself, or in “options” on it. But 
the more conservative people are combining 
their speculation in exchange with the invest- 
ment of money in the internal loan bonds of 
the stronger foreign countries. Inthe purchase 
of these bonds advantage is taken of the pres- 
ent low exchange rates. If these rates should 


return to normal before the maturity of the _ 





bonds, there is the possibility of a profit from 
that improvement alone of 39 per cent. on 
British bonds, and more than 100 per cent. on 
French bonds. This speculative chance of a 
considerable profit largely explains the growing 
interest in foreign bonds. 

It shows, however, that, in order to attract 
American capital abroad, extraordinary in- 
ducements, either in the form of such specula- 
tive possibilities or otherwise, have to be 
offered. In the case of the $25,000,000 Bel- 
gian Government loan recently brought out 
here this fact was fully recognized in the terms 
of the offering. The price at which these 
notes were sold gave a return to the investor of 
more than 7 per cent. on his money. And in 
addition to this high yield the purchaser was 
given the opportunity of making half the profit 
that might be secured if the rate of exchange 
for francs becomes less than eleven francs to 
the dollar before the maturity of the notes. 
These features resulted in the quick sale of 
the entire issue. That showed that foreign 
bonds can be readily sold here if they are made 
attractive enough to American investors. 

While the war was in progress, other things 
besides the purely competitive demand for 
capital had an influence in the investment 
market. Patriotism led many people to con- 
tinue subscribing for Liberty Bonds even 
though they had good reason to believe the 
bonds could later be bought at lower prices in 
the open market. The investment banker, 
who is supposed to always make sure of his 
own commission, did a great deal of work for 
nothing. Early in the war, a group of East- 
ern bankers were considering what commission 
they would charge the British Government for 
placing in this country a block of American 
farm mortgages which had been turned in by 
some of the Scottish investment companies 
for the winning of the war. A Chicago banker 
was present at the conference and his views 
were solicited. He told his fellow bankers 
that in his opinion they had no right to charge 
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any commission on such a transaction. His 
unique views carried the conference. The 
mortgages were placed in this country and no 
commission was charged for doing it. 

But now conditions are changed. There is 
a strictly competitive market for capital, and 
bankers are charging full commissions for locat- 
ing it and bringing it to the borrowers. Those 
who will get it are the ones who are willing to 
pay the highest price, or interest rate, for it, and 
who offer the best security. The United States 
is practically the only country that has money 
to lend. The competition for it is therefore 
keen, and comes from all over the world, where 
formerly it was almost exclusively confined 
to this country alone. The United States now 
holds the purse for the world. Recent events 
show that it is ready to loosen the purse strings 
when foreign countries are willing to pay high 
for their borrowings. Sentiment in this par- 
ticular has given way to the stern realities of 
more selfish interest. 

Whether this will result in enough loans to 
keep this country’s foreign trade at a level 
necessary for our continued prosperity remains 
to be seen. Individual investment capital is 
selfish and does not see beyond the immediate 
interest return or the prospective speculative 
profit. It has little interest in building up a 
foreign outlet for our surplus production. But 
the education of American investors in regard 
to foreign loans is progressing, and it is be- 
ginning to look as though we may be justified 
in retaining, for the time being at least, the title 
of “world banker” with which we so proudly 
labeled ourselves during the war. 

The recent organization of investment trusts 
of substantial size, to buy foreign securities and 
issue their own debentures and stocks against 
them, will help in carrying the American dollar 
to foreign countries, where it will assist in their 
development and bring back trade to us. 
Europe has this form of investmentship much 
better developed than we have, and European 
investors have had more experience in sending 
out money to be sown abroad, with the view to 
reaping profits later from the foreign trade that 
will grow out of this investment seed. Amer- 
ican bankers who have been abroad say that 
European countries are already cultivating 
and planting these foreign gardens, with a view 
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to future trade, and even with apparent neglect 
of their home fields. It will take years of 
education before the American investor will 
become much of a sower of seeds in such distant 
gardens, but the investment trust is an im- 
portant step in this direction. It will help 
us to hold our recently acquired position as a 
world banker. Fortunately, under normal 
conditions, we are not faced with the same 
necessity for winning foreign trade that most 
of the European countries are. 

For the American with money to lend the 
present world-wide demand for capital is full of 
opportunities. He can buy the internal loan 
bonds of strong foreign countries, and thus 
place himself in position to profit by any im- 
provement that may take place in the exchange 
rates with those countries; or he can buy the 
foreign issues brought out here, which, like 
the Belgian notes, give a high return on the 
investment or have special features that make 
them particularly attractive; or he can invest 
in the securities of foreign corporations and yet 
get diversification for his investment, and thus 
reduce the risk, through the medium of the 
investment trusts; or he can buy local securi- 
ties, particularly the new issues, which have 
to meet this new world-wide competition for 
capital and therefore are selling at prices which 
give returns that have not been known since 
Civil War days. 

Only those who recall the situation when 
foreigners bought our securities during the dark 
days of the Civil War, when our 6 per cent. 
Government bonds sold on a gold basis for less 
than fifty cents on the dollar—to be accurate, 
as low as 40.15—have a background for com- 
parison with the present situation. Those 
who have faith in the favorable outcome of 
conditions in European countries, and are will- 
ing to take the risk of backing their faith by 
the investment of their savings abroad, may 
reap profits following the present uncertainty in 
Europe commensurate with the profits that 
Europeans reaped who had the faith and 
courage necessary to invest money .in this 
country during the Civil War. At any rate, 
investors who buy safe securities to-day will 
profit by the present world-wide competition 
for capital, which means the bidding up of the 
price paid for it everywhere. 








PRESIDENT WILSON, HIS TREATY, 
AND HIS REWARD 


How the President Injected His Principles and His Ideals into the Peace 


Treaty and the League of Nations. 
in Paris. 


The Fierce Opposition and His Isolation 
The Russian Mission, Fiume, and Shantung. Final Compromise. 


A Noble Plan, Mutilated by Materialistic Critics at Home and Abroad 
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serve on the Commission of Historical Research which conducted a close official scrutiny of historical 
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study of President Wilson and his policies —Tue Epitors.] 


PON the occasion of his return to 
Paris on March 13, 1919, the 
President found that, under the 
leadership of Clemenceau, the 
League of Nations and the pro- 
posed treaty, as agreed upon January 25th, and 
confirmed February 14th, had been separated. 
Doubtless the news from Washington influ- 
enced the members of the conference. Cer- 
tainly they endeavored once more to write a 
treaty in which enormous indemnities and the 
Rhine boundary should be secured to France, 
in which Italy was to have her way in the Adri- 
atic, and Japan was to have the German islands 
in the northern Pacific and the Chinese Pro- 
vince of Shantung. No one talked seriously 
of a league of nations. Wilson was thought to 
be a defeated man, even Mr. Arthur Balfour 
and the other British leaders had apparently 
deserted him. It was to be a quick agreement 
now upon a “strong” peace, a resolute attitude 
toward Russia, and a prompt return to business 
as usual. The fourteen points were to be 
“scrapped,” not even the terms of the Armistice 
serving as a restraint. 

How foolish, then, must have appeared the 
talk of the President on the night of his de- 
parture from New York. He had said to the 
Senate leaders and to the country that the 
League and the Treaty should be so interwoven 
that they could not be disentangled. He had 
said as much in New York in September, 1918. 
And the conference had agreed on two occa- 
sions that this should be done. On the day 
of his arrival in Paris, no one seemed to take 


him seriously when he talked as if there was still 
no doubt on the point. The Europeans had not 
taken the measure of the President. Their 
statesmen had never taken him seriously, 
except when it proved absolutely necessary. to 
gain his support or lose the war. 

Wilson was the only eminent man in the 
world who really thought that the principles 
on which the United States entered the war 
were to be incorporated in the terms of the 
peace. Yet people blatned him for playing 
a lone hand. But on March 17th, he pub- 
lished a statement in the, French papers that 
there must be a league of nations and that 
it must be an integral part of the Treaty. 
It set all Paris agog. Upon what real power 
could the President rest any such pretensions 
as that short announcement assumed? Wilson 
had at that time three sources of influence 
in the world; he could refuse, as President 
of the United States, to accept the Treaty 
when finished; he could cease approving the 
grants of hundreds of millions of credit to 
European governments; and he could announce 
that, in his opinion, the moral forces of the 
world should not approve the proposed settle- 
ment. 

But, as President, the majority of congress 
was against him and to have taken the first 
course would have challenged the very elements 
in American life most hostile to him and which 
had prevailed in the last election. If he took 
the second course and refused to lend credits, 
on which American exports weré to be sent 
abroad, he would have practically laid an em- 
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bargo upon American trade. For without the 
support of the United States the credits of both 
France and Italy, to say nothing of the smaller 
countries, would have collapsed. The effect 
of such a course would have been terrible both 
at home and abroad. It would have brought 
that universal panic which so many business 
men and economists were predicting every day. 
The third course was the only one left. How 
much moral strength Wilson had one may never 
say. But it was even at that late date very 
great. Only it could not be tested with safety, 
for so long as his actual programme remained 
unpublished, great numbers of Germans in the 
United States might sustain him, similar num- 
bers of Irish voters would shout for him, and 
that body of British opinion, which Lloyd 
George had flaunted in the last campaign, 
would look to him as its spokesman. Even to 
try to win a great struggle without the legisla- 
tive support of his own country, when so many 
of the other elements of support were so in- 
tangible and when British liberalism was dis- 
credited, displayed boldness that approached 
rashness. And yet timidity was the charge of 
American liberals! 


WILSON’S FORCE OF PERSONALITY 


a Wilson has another source of strength. 
His personal presence, his unparalleled 
power of persuasion, his voice, make him a 
force in any group—I was about to say the 
dominant force in any group of men. Few 
men who have come into close relation with him 
have been able to resist his appeals. Although 
the one master of the conference after Wilson, 
Clemenceau, could not be touched by these 
influences, the British felt them keenly. Lloyd 
George and Sir Robert Cecil, if not Mr. Bal- 
four, made certain proof of this every day they 
worked with him. And it was, after all, the 
attitude of the British delegation which de- 
termined Wilson’s success and even prevented 
the break-up of the conference without a treaty 
or a league. 
On March 18th Wilson, Clemenceau, and 
Lloyd George were in serious conference. 
There can be little doubt what the President 
said. Clemenceau’s contention was doubtless 
what it had ever been: indemnities that would 
bind Germany for a hundred years or more and 
the coveted Rhine frontier. Lloyd George must 
bring the two together. For a week there was 
deadlock. Then it was announced that there 
would be a league of nations. That much 
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Clemenceau would yield. And it might be a 
part of the Treaty. Only Wilson must agree 
to an American-British-French alliance against 
Germany. That is, the conference got back 
to the point where it had been on January 25th! 
If France must content herself with Alsace- 
Lorraine and mere reparations, then the critical 
economic situation must not be made worse 
by any recognition or relief of Russian radical- 
ism which did not secure the repayment of the 
seven billions of loans to the old imperial ré- 
gime. Nor would Clemenceau ever consent 
to a clause in the Treaty or the League which 
allowed Austria to unite with Germany. 


A CRISIS IN THE CONFERENCE 


ILSON could hardly consent to any re- 

pressive measures in Russia. How could 
foreign powers compel the Bolsheviki to pay the 
debts of Nicholas and his predecessors? And 
what could Wilson say if the idea of the self- 
determination of peoples were brought to 
naught in the fixing of a decree against the 
union of groups of the same nationality? It 
was Wilson versus Clemenceau, with Italy on 
the side of Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
wavering. The subject of German indemnities 
disturbed him. 

Everybody who read the despatches realized 
that the crisis was at its worst and that a break- 
up of the conference was not at all unlikely. 
To compel Wilson to yield, a vigorous campaign 
was waged from the very day he embarked 
from New York. From the United States came 
the news that Mr. Bryan insisted upon an 
amendment to the proposed league exempting 
the Monroe Doctrine. Before the end of 
April he knew that Messrs. Root and Taft 
would favor and ask the same thing. Cardinal 
Gibbons, hitherto counted as friendly to the 
President, announced that he was opposed to 
the League and that he too would have the 
Treaty hastened. The most casual reading of 
the American newspapers during the latter 
part of March and the early days of April, will 
disclose the fact that a wide-flung campaign 
against the League and fora “hard peace” was 
being conducted. - The leaders of the Republi- 
can Party were doing their utmost as must have 
been expected. Unquestioned success of Wilson 
at Paris would have been the ruin of their 
party for a decade to come. 

If Wilson asked Clemenceau to amend the 
League covenant, it would be the first step in 
the conclusion of a treaty that would violate 
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many if not most of the fourteen points. But 
the Boston Transcript announced that the 
fourteen points had been repudiated in the 
November elections. Eventhe New York Times, 
a steady support hitherto, began to say “hurry 
the Treaty.” The “backfire” from home was 
certainly both rapid and severe as the final de- 
cision approached. Wilson’s first statement 
upon reaching Paris had been that the League 
constitution would not be amended, a state- 
ment that probably did as much harm as good. 


OPPOSITION TO WILSON’S STAND 


OR was the campaign in Europe less in- 

tense. The attitude of the Irish was well 
expressed in a pronouncement made by John 
T. O’Kelley, the Sinn Fein envoy: “We have 
pleaded and spoken gently to President Wilson 
long enough. The time has come for acts. 
We can stop ratification of this League of 
Nations in Congress if the Irish question is not 
settled.” By settlement was meant absolute 
independence. British opposition was wide- 
spread. The London Globe called Wilson’s 
attitude “autocracy.” The Daily Express 
lamented his stubbornness. The Pall Mall 
said he simply did not know the mischief he 
was doing. The Northcliffe papers attacked 
Lloyd George because he did not support with 
sufficient vigor the French demands for the 
Rhine frontier. The whole conservative ele- 
ment in Parliament seemed to unite in a cam- 
paign to overthrow the prime minister, an event 
which must have caused a break-up of the 
peace conference. And Christabel Pankhurst, 
the suffragist leader, declared in a wildly ap- 
plauded speech in London, that Wilson and 
Lloyd George were the villains of Paris, they 
were the shields of Bolshevism. 


DIFFICULTIES IN PARIS 


N PARIS the pressure was more direct and at 
the same time more subtle. When Colonel 
House undertook to prepare the way forthe Mon- 
roe Doctrine, as an amendment to the League, 
the British helped him on by ready agreement. 
Admitting the Monroe Doctrine into the league 
covenant meant a weakening of the President. 
It gave his opponents the best possible oppor- 
tunity to press their claims. Italy seeing her 
advantage immediately demanded Fiume on 
pain of recalling her delegation. The French 
returned to their huge indemnities and strength- 
ened their claims for the Saar district, even for 
the Prussian region that lay north of the Saar 
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basin. The diplomatic manceuvres were mak- 
ing fast, when Japan renewed more vigorously 
than ever her idea of the equality of all 
peoples. The President intimated on April 
ist, that he would leave for home if the Rhine 
frontier were longer demanded. His reply to 
the persistent French argument was that he 
would not create another “Alsace-Lorraine.” 
It was this ceaseless heckling of Wilson by the 
French militarists about the annexation of all 
German territory west of the Rhine that caused 
the long delays and that was breaking his 
health. 

If there was ever a clear ‘case of short- 
sighted social reaction against a far-sighted 
liberalism, it was just this intense struggle 
between Clemenceau, the “realist,” and Wilson 
the idealist. The one reviled the fourteen 
points as the “fourteen commandments,” the 
other appealed to the golden rule as a safe law 
of politics. The one insisted upon violating 
the terms of the Armistice only a few months 
old and yet pleaded for the sacredness of secret 
treaties made in 1915; the other urged the bind- 
ing character of the Armistice and insisted that 
secret treaties must be discarded. The irony 
of it all was that these contentions and appeals 
could not be made in the open without an im- 
mediate disruption of the conference which all 
men feared—perhaps feared too much. 


THE RUSSIAN MISSION 


HE last phase of the deadlock came under 
circumstances well worth a review. Colonel 
House and Lloyd George had authorized a secret 
mission to Russia a day or two after Wilson’s 
departure for Washington. William C. Bullitt, 
a cleverand apparently very vain correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, headed the mission. 
Bullitt understood that certain instructions 
which both House and the private secretary of 
Mr. Lloyd George gave him would probably be 
acceptable as a basis of negotiations with the 
Bolshevist régime in Russia. It was the re- 
newal of the very important proposal of Lloyd 
George and the President when the conference 
met. That the whole thing was much in 
doubt was evidenced by the profound secrecy 
of the undertaking. It was a most delicate 
thing, for public opinion in France was over- 
whelmingly opposed to any dealings with 
Lenin and public opinion in England and the 
United States was hardly less hostile. 
Bullitt, Lincoln Steffens, Walter Weyl, 
and a captain of the army, were taken to 
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the border of Russia on a British war vessel. 
They reached Moscow and within a week se- 
cured certain propositions from the Soviet 
Government on which peace and a lifting of the 
blockade might be arranged with the conference. 
Only Lenin stipulated that the offer of terms 
must come from the powers in Paris and not 
from himself and that April 1oth was the last 
day on which overtures would be received. 
The tone was the tone of a victor in war. 
Mr. Bullitt, exultant that his mission promised 
success, returned to Paris at the end of March, 
at the very moment when the deadlock was 
apparently beyond the President’s power to 
break except upon a withdrawal of the Amer- 
ican delegation. When Clemenceau was asked 
to give up the Rhine frontier, to agree to mod- 
erate reparations and to submit the fortunes of 
France to the protection of a league of nations 
in which few men in France had any faith, Mr. 
Bullitt insisted that this secret mission should 
at once be recognized, that the whole Allied 
world, despite the growing hostility of the 
British press to Lloyd George, should make 
overtures to the head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The President thought he could not safely 
press the matter then. The plans of Mr. Bul- 
litt, if not his associates, naturally leaked into 
the press of Britain and the United States. 
There was widespread disapproval. The stu- 
dent of history will hardly doubt that the accep- 
tance of the opportunity offered in the Bullitt 
proposals, which included an agreement on 
the part of the Russians to repay the French 
loans, would have been wise and salutary. 
But their acceptance meant the certain over- 
throw of Lloyd George and the probable 
appearance of Northcliffe as the head of the 
British delegation at Paris. That of course 
would have been the signal of victory for Cle- 
menceau and Wilson would have stood even 
without the vacillating support of Lloyd 
George. Upon the refusal of the Presi- 
dent to urge the conference to accept the 
Proposals from Russia, Bullitt resigned in a 
spirit that revealed a rare mind. One would 
have supposed that Mr. Bullitt was the next 
tanking member of the American commission. 
Every paper of consequence in the United 
States published the vituperative letter he 
wrote to the President, in which he an- 
nounced that the United States should never 
sign either the treaty or adopt the league, that 
Wilson himself had abandoned the leadership 
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of mankind and consigned the world to an- 
other century of war. 

Bombastic and unreasonable as this attack 
upon the President was it proved to be the sig- 
nal for organization and renewed war upon 
Wilson. The Nation now sent one of its lead- 
ing correspondents to Washington to bring 
about an alliance between the extreme radicals 
of New York and the Bourbons of the Senate. 
“| have always liked Congress whole-heartedly. 
It is a good American body,” said its corres- 
pondent. That was doubtless true. The 
amusing part was that the spokesman of ex- 
treme radicalism, advocate even of the Soviet 
system of government, should have said it. 


THE CONFERENCE ON THE VERGE OF COLLAPSE 


HORTLY after Bullitt’s return to Paris 

Hungary turned Bolshevist and Austria 
seemed on the verge of anarchy. Japan re- 
vealed her unyielding will to despoil China. 
The Poles must have a great empire that 
stretched from the Baltic to the Black Sea and 
Greece would not be content without the 
possession of Constantinople. Clemenceau 
remained obdurate. It was thought the 
President could not long withstand the 
pressure. The Echo de Paris expressed the 
common feeling when it said on April 5th: “The 
League of Nations lies in pieces in the Hotel 
Crillon.” Wilson made public his message for 
the George Washington to sail for Brest, to be in 
readiness for him. When he called for his ship, 
the London 7imes and its subordinate papers 
renewed their attacks upon Lloyd George. 
Then came a respite and it looked to some as if 
the party of Clemenceau would yield. 

It only looked so. Wilson had made it plain 
to all the world what he wanted. A league of 
nations with powers, an international agree- 
ment based upon the fourteen points. This 
league he wanted so much that Clemenceau 
realized that he would give much for it. A new 
way to defeat the President was devised. 
Three hundred and seventy members of. 
the House of Commons signed a telegram 
to Lloyd George demanding a quick and a hard 
peace, that is, a defeat of Wilson. Six days 
later Clemenceau’s minister for foreign affairs 
asked the French Deputies for a vote of con- 
‘idence. It was given on a vote of 334 to 166. 
The radicals of the world had said Clemenceau 
would be overthrown, if he repudiated the four- 
teen points. This was the reply and Wilson 
heard it. 


On the same day Lloyd George met 
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the conservative opposition in the House of 
Commons and likewise received a vote of con- 
fidence. Instead of yielding the lines of resis- 
tance were stiffening. There had been exactly 
one month of absolute deadlock. Would Wil- 
son yield or would he risk a break-up of the 
conference? 


THE CLEMENCEAU-WILSON COMPROMISE 


S NEARLY as the facts now indicate he 
at last agreed to Clemenceau’s demand 
for an alliance between France, England, and 
the United States; and Clemenceau yielded the 
French demand for the Rhine frontier. That 
meant compromise. Immediately Italy laid an 
ultimatum upon the table. It was Fiumeor Italy 
would cease to negotiate. The same day the 
Japanese or others, who knew well the old game 
of diplomacy, started stories that Japan had 
been promised Shantung by both France and 
England, that Japan had been offered most 
favorable terms from Germany in 1917 and 
that the starving fifty-seven millions of Japan- 
ese must have land, more land. The United 
States would not allow Japanese to emigrate to 
either of the Americas, where hundreds of 
millions of men might be fed and clothed. The 
United States would not allow the Japanese to 
seize and hold Siberia where there were other 
vast areas of land unoccupied. It was un- 
friendly, un-Christian; the Japanese Govern- 
ment could not stand a day if Shantung were 
not granted. “Japan could not view without 
apprehension the moral awakening of 400 mil- 
lion Chinese.” 

Clemenceau and Wilson had agreed to com- 
promise the great issue! 

For ten years Wilson had taught revolution, 
revolution after peaceful methods. Constitu- 
tions, laws, and social habits which everywhere 
upheld the unprecedented inequalities in 
modern society created by the industrial revo- 
lution of the last century he would amend, 
repeal, or ameliorate. Even governments he 
had attacked on his tours through England 
and Italy. It wasa day of the self-determina- 
tion of peoples, a new-old struggle for democ- 
racy. Asa result of this constant preaching 
he had been elevated to the governorship of a 
state, then to the presidency of the United 
States, and now he stood in Paris, confronted 
by the ancient enemy of all revolution, of 
democracy. His own country was officially 
against him; its articulate elements had grown 
tired of his reforms, greater reforms than any 
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effected, and had learned how to thwart him. 
Appealing still to common men everywhere, he 
had adjourned his American struggle to Paris 
where the world was his parish. It was a 
great moment in history. Could Wilson succeed? 

In Germany just four hundred years before 
there stood another professor who had pub- 
lished ninety-five theses whose effect was revo- 
lution. Every year the fame and power of the 
new leader spread till German public opinion 
was stirred to its very depths. His sermons 
and his marvellous pamphlets on ‘The 
Babylonian Captivity” and “‘ The Freedom of 
a Christian Man” had aroused in the minds 
of simple and oppressed men all over Germany 
that hope of a millennium which has again and 
again in history flamed forth and consumed 
some of the dross of overgrown materialism. 
But when scores of thousands of peasants, 
under the leadership of Hans and Heinrich, 
prepared to act upon the new principles Luther 
warned them against their simple logic. Actual 
revolution he could not inaugurate. The terrors 
of a nation, if not a world wide, social conflict 
he dreaded. He trembled before the conse- 
quence which his keener mind pictured to him. 
He compromised and approved a ruthless 
slaughter of the poor peasants. For half a 
hundred years the South German peasants 
hissed his name when mentioned. 

Confronted with all the facts of the compli- 
cated case in Paris, would Wilson join the radi- 
cals of Russia, stir the emotions of the great 
masses of unknown men everywhere, and chal- 
lenge his own country by breaking up the 
conference? That was the alternative and 
every keen-minded man in Paris knew it. 
Wilson wished to persuade men; violence and 
war he hated now as when he was a teacher of 
young men at Princeton. Moreover, as a his- 
torian, he knew that reforms that are imposed 
turn to reactions. Hence Wilson and Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau patched up the great 
compromise. The Treaty with Germany and 
the League of Nations for the world, as they 
were offered to the world on May 7th, were 
the result. 


THE FIUME APPEAL 


UT the immediate consequences of an 
agreement between Wilson and Clemen- 
ceau were to prove disastrous to the cause the 
President had nearest his heart. Orlando, 
sorely pressed at home, now demanded for 
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Italy all that had been promised in the pact of 
London, and Fiume besides. Wilson under- 
took to reply by his favorite method of open 
covenants openly arrived at. He drafted a 
very able and a very persuasive appeal to the 
people of Italy. It was of the very essence of 
democracy. No historian can ever condemn 
its spirit or tone or the wisdom of its publica- 
tion. If open diplomacy ever had a strong 
case, it was in the Fiume appeal of the President. 
The reasonableness of it is said to be attested 
by the initials of Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
upon its margins. On the day, when the Ital- 
ian parliament was about to give voice to its 
will as both the French and British parliaments 
had done he gave the address to the news- 
papers. 


ITALIAN INDIGNATION 


HERE was one great outcry that rose from 

every town and countryside of Italy. Men 
denounced this appeal to the people over the 
politicians’ heads. Wilson only repeated what 
everybody had agreed to in the Armistice; he 
pleaded for his fourteen points; he besought the 
Italians and the world at the same time to try 
for once to apply the principle of the simple 
justice. But Italy replied in a rousing rejection 
of the proposition. Orlando returned, like 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George had just done, 
with the full endorsement of his country. The 
London Telegraph denounced the appeal to 
Italy as Wilsonian “brusqueness,” the London 
Express said Wilson had only “waved a red 
flag at the Italians.’”’ Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George denied, if not in their own words cer- 
tainly the words of their subordinates, that they 
knew anything of the President’s “rash” pur- 
pose. Clemenceau telegraphed the former 
Italian Premier Luzzatti that French secret 
promises were certainly not “scraps of paper.” 
The telegram was made public. It was a chal- 
lenge to Wilson. And Clemenceau knew that 
he had worked three months to make a scrap of 
paper of the Armistice. Nor did the Italians 
outside of Italy take a different view from the 
rampant nationalists at home. In Paris, in 
London, in New York and Chicago, rousing 
Italian meetings were held. They denounced 
Wilson. The American Italians cabled their 
anger hot across the Atlantic; Senator Lodge 
declared in a widely published address in 
Boston that Fiume belonged to Italy and that 
the President had no business to meddle in 
the affairs of other nations. 


Perceiving like good diplomats, that the - 
time was propitious, the Japanese delegation 
now pressed its one great demand, abandon- 
ing all others, the overlordship and economic 
exploitation of Shantung. England could 
not deny them. Had not England held for 
three quarters of a century similar sway 
over the Shanghai valley? Clemenceau could 
not deny his support, for France too had her 
hands upon the decrepit body of China. Italy 
would support Japan; Japan would support 
Italy. Both would abandon the conference 
altogether if they did not get what they wished. 
The Republican Party in the United States 
could not oppose Japan. Had not Mr. Roose- 
velt himself approved the seizure of Korea in 
July, 1907? And had not Mr. Knox, while 
Secretary of State in 1910, tacitly approved the 
same Japanese overlordship of Manchuria? 
Nor was the Democratic Party very much con- 
cerned about the fate of Shantung. Having 
yielded at all, the President now yielded on 
Shantung. The whole thing nearly broke his 
heart, nothing more than the cruel demands of 
Japan. He tried to parry the fell blow at the 
sovereignty of a friendly and confiding power. 
Then he sought to exact from the Japanese a 
guarantee that the “lost province” would be 
restored on a given date. He failed in both. 
There is no denying that the fourteen points, 
that the terms of the Armistice, were violated 
in the Treaty about to be agreed upon. Wilson 
was “greatly saddened, knowing that public 
opinion was hardening against him at home.” 

The terms of the settlement, as Clemenceau 
called it, are familiar to everybody, Under it, 
Germany was subjected to terms more drastic 
and far reaching than any imposed upon any 
nation in modern times. Wilson had not been 
able to inaugurate a new era. But he put his 
hope in the League of Nations. When the 
passions and the vindictiveness of Europe had 
calmed, he believed that the covenant of the 
League of Nations would be used to correct 
the harsh and irritating parts of the Treaty. 
Under the League, future generations would 
function and slowly build an international 
organization that would make an end of wars. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS CONCEPT 


T WAS a noble thought; and none will deny 
that Wilson all but gave his life for it. His 
abiding and unfaltering faith in it was one of 
the causes of the French persistence in the 
fight upon his fourteen points. What was the 
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League? A loose association of sovereign 
states that was not to infringe upon the abso- 
lute independence of any member. It was to 
include every nation, although for the moment 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Soviet Russia 
were not to be members. For a hundred and 
fifty years the idea of national unity and 
perfect national sovereignty had been perhaps 
the most important social force in western 
civilization. For it, Lincoln had waged a 
terrible war and given his own life. For it 
Bismarck and Cavour had wrought like modern 
titans, like Jesuits who justified any means, 
so the end was desirable. Now, when nation- 
alism was in its full flower, Wilson set about 
undermining that perfect structure reared 
upon foundations that had cost so much blood 
and tears and treasure! He would, in the very 
phraseology of the Fathers of the American 
Union, set up a confederation. It was to have 
no powers of taxation; but it might ask the 
various member states to contribute to its 
necessary work. It was to have no direct 
jurisdiction over individuals; but it was to 
prescribe rules, hours, and conditions of labor. 
It was to set up no armies or navies; but it was 
to supervise the armaments of all member 
peoples. Its business was to arbitrate the 
differences among states, to reason with peoples 
that were wrought upon by politicians to make 
war and set limits to the exploitations of 
capitalists in order that men might be saved 
from the calamity of another great war. It 
was to suggest and enforce by moral pressure 
that very deliberation which the hot-tempered 
leaders of Germany would not permit in the 
summer of 1914. Moreover, it was to guide 
the fortunes of weak or backward peoples, 
like the folk who inhabit Africa or bring rubber 
out of the forests of Brazil, and prevent cruel 
economic oppression as well as the hitherto 
common practice of egging barbarous peoples 
to war upon each other for the benefit of su- 
perior races. . 


A STABILIZER FOR THE WORLD 


HESE influences, the international confer- 

ences and the moral forces, were to ema- 
nate from the ancient city of Geneva. It was 
historically fitting that the city of John Calvin 
should be the capital of the League of Nations. 
There a permanent secretariat should have 
charge of clerical and notarial affairs of the 
League. There the assembly of the world 


federation was to meet from time to time and 
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discuss the common concerns of mankind. 
Each state was to have one vote and resolu- 
tions of the body were to be carried before a 


smaller council for final action. The council 
should be composed of representatives of five 
great powers at first, later of nine; that is, 
Germany, Russia, Hungary, and Austria were 
expected to take their places in the central 
world body after a short period of probation. 
Voting would be by states and an important 
resolution, to become effective, must pass un- 
animously except for the opposition of a state 
whose conduct was under consideration. And 
any state not represented in this executive 
council should have the right to be heard on 
any matters vital to its people. All states 
were to agree to submit their cases to this body 
for arbitration and each one was also to agree 
to arbitrate disputes according to the verdict 
of the council, or, in cases where this was not 
thought to be possible, wait six months before 
resorting to any warlike measures. Finally, if 
war should occur, contrary to the votes and 
good offices of the council, the people initiating 
such a war was to be boycotted by all the 
other states of the world. Moreover, no nation 
was to negotiate any agreements or treaties but 
upon presentation, registration, and publica- 
tion with the League council. And, it must 
not be forgotten that every state that entered 
the League should recognize and defend the 
boundaries and assist to keep the peace of the 
world, as arranged in the Treaty. The League 
was to be a stabilizer of the world. But where 
grievances and unjust boundaries were set up 
in the Treaty, there was a remedy. China 
might protest before it the continued holding 
by Japan of the Shantung province and the 
council must hear and decide its protest. 
Hungary might complain at the conduct of 
Rumania or Germany at the pretensions of 
Poland and both would get a hearing and doubt- 
less get relief. 


WHY CERTAIN THINGS WERE YIELDED 


T WAS not an outlawry of war as so many 
idealists who had followed Wilson to Paris 
wished, as almost every German and Irish 
leader in the United States contended that it 
should be. To ask that was to defeat the 
League idea. But no historian, not bound by 
nationalist or racial prejudices, no thoughtful 
man, save those who have no faith at all in the 
efforts of common men, will deny that it was a 
noble plan, well framed and admirably calcu- 
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lated to effect the utmost that mankind would 
support. It was worthy of the President of 
the United States, and worthy of men like 
James Bryce and John Morley who, thus in 
their old age, endeavored to crown their long 
and useful lives with an act that would bless 
mankind for all time. To secure the adoption 
of this tentative agreement by all the powers 
represented at Paris, Wilson had yielded to 
terms in the Treaty with Germany that were 
regarded by him as unwise; he had yielded to 
certain obvious violations of his fourteen points; 
he had even permitted the dangerous guarantee 
of Shantung to Japan. 

From the very day that Wilson landed in 
France, the European diplomats and most of 
their responsible leaders had distrusted the 
idea of such a League or any league. Clemen- 
ceau, as the apostle of the real, jeered it. Prac- 
tical Britishers and imperialistic Italians had 
said that they would accept the League, if 
first they received the good things which Allied 
victory put within the power of the conference 
to grant them. And from the fateful day of 
the congressional elections in November re- 
sponsible leaders of the Republican Party, 
aided by political opponents of the President in 
the Democratic ranks, had declared that the 
Wilson ideal was wrong, that the League would 
violate all the teachings of the Fathers and 
that its adoption would be the beginning of the 
end of the Republic. These were hereditary 
foes of the Administration, those older social 
forces in the North who could never think that 
the agrarian and provincial elements of the 
country ought ever again to aspire. to control. 
They also represented a large, purely business 
element of the nation that wished, above all, 
to have no central world power pass upon 
economic barriers, the reasonableness of tariffs, 
or limitations upon commercial exploitations. 
ei feared England purely upon a commercial 

asis. 

These men and forces Wilson had been com- 
pelled to reckon with in the matter of the 
Monroe Doctrine and in the more important 
problem of an ultimate world free trade. Their 
influence had compelled him to ask that pe- 
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culiar amendment to the first League covenant 
the asking of which gave Clemenceau his first 
real victory over the President. Under the 
leadership of alert, able, and inveterately hos- 
tile men, other groups of the United States 
were glad to range themselves without asking 
questions of their new allies. Before the 
Germans submitted the Treaty and the League 
to their Government, the lines were already 
drawn for the last great struggle. The Senate 
would be the arena, as it had been so often 
before in the history of the United States. 
The people would be the witnesses, the jury 
in a certain sense, although it was too late to 
hope it was without prejudice in the case. 


HIS HARD TASK FINISHED 


FTER weeks of argument and some 
minor amendments the German com- 
missioners signed the Treaty including the 
League of Nations covenant. It was on June 
28, 1919. Wilson had called Congress in extra 
session; he now hurried home to render account 
of his mission and to urge the country to hasten 
a decision in order that the whole world, torn by 
nearly five years of unprecedented war, might 
have peace. He laid the work of the Peace 
Conference before the Senate on July 10, and 
announced that he was ready to appear before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations at 
any time to explain the Treaty. There were 
other and pressing problems before the nation, 
as pressing as ever problems had been, save 
perhaps in the midst of the Civil War. But 
Wilson’s great work was now fairly before 
the country. He could not appreciably in- 
fluence the Senate, nor even hasten its debates. 
Wilson’s work since he entered the White 
House has been marvelous. Never robust 
in health, he entered office already over- 
worked. But he spared not himself, chal- 
lenged Congress and all public officials to 
keep his pace, and quickly stirred the whole 
country to new conceptions of public duty. 
The tone of public life was lifted to a high plane. 
What he said and did in those exciting and 
sometimes awful years must ever remain a 
heritage of the people. 
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Confusion in the Thoughts and Actions of Americans, Which Has 
Arisen from Exhortations, Persuasions, and Incompetency at Washing- 


ton. 
the Paris Conference. 


The President’s Secret Diplomacy and His Misconceptions at 
His Repudiation at the Hands of the People 


By WILLIAM MORTON FULLERTON 


[William Morton Fullerton is a noted American student of international relations. For twenty 
years prior to the war be was a member of the foreign staff of the London Times. His entire life 
has been devoted to the study of foreign affairs and the writing of such books as ‘‘Problems of 
Power,’ which earned him the Cross of the Chevalier of the Legion of Honor.—Tue Epitors.] 


N 1913, in view of the impending eclipse 
of “civilization,” an eclipse whose 
stealthy approach I clearly descried, it 
had seemed to me that it could do no 
harm to join in the effort to arouse the 

Anglo-Saxon world to a sense of the relentless 
advance of this stupendous event. The im- 
pulse resulted in the publication of my “Prob- 
lems of Power,” in which I noted, as of more 
than picturesque interest, that the German flag 
then flying over Hohkoenigsberg in Alsace 
would shortly be hoisted in Luxemburg. 
In the same book, at the same time, in the 
course of an analysis of the world-situation, 
I diagnosed, without any illusion of being 
heeded, the grave consequences for world- 
peace of England’s all but chronic malady, the 
inveterate humanitarian cant of her Liberal 
Party; and | indicated a quick cure, 2. publicly 
proclaimed military alliance with France, 
which would leave no doubt in the minds of 
Germany’s General Staff and of Germany’s 
Wilhelmstrasse and of Germany’s Emperor 
and of Germany’s People that, if France 
were assailed, the whole force of the British 
Empire—a real and not a make-believe army, 
as well as the Grand Fleet—would be at her 
side. In the same breath I reminded my own 
compatriots that we were now well out in the 
open; that the symbol of the United States 
was an eagle, not an ostrich; that Monroic, 
Jeffersonian, Madisonian isolation was no 
longer possible; that we must have the fleet 
and the military power, not of our policy—for 
we had none—but of the policy that we should 
have to have before we knew it. 
What I said textually was this: 
“Franco-Latin codperation in South Amer- 





ica, Anglo-American coéperation in the islands 
and on the high seas of the Pacific; a solemn 
Franco-Anglo-American pact for the peace of 
the world—such are the potential realities which 
may already be descried from the heights 
above Culebra.” 

As everybody knows, the flag that waved in 
Alsace was not only in Luxemburg, but in 
France and Belgium, in 1914. England refused 
to pledge her support to France in advance and 
the German hordes swept into France. | 
was in France until after the battle of the 
Marne. I then came home and for five months 
studied America’s reaction to the war. 

I found Washington engaged in system- 
atically calming the impatience and the curios- 
ity of our heterogeneous population. Wash- 
ington, which was later on to presume to re- 
model all of the national boundaries of our 
planet, according to the latest information 
to be found in the encyclopedias, was obviously 
sorely embarrassed when it should have been 
self-possessed and even jubilant. Washing- 
ton was urging us not to meddle. Washington 
was forging ingenious sophistical excuses for 
transforming all our normal passion for rapid 
money-making, the material capitalization of 
our well-known talents, into justification of 
such a neutrality as never was on sea or land, an 
“impartiality of thought as well as of action.” 
Out of this neutrality, we were told by the un- 
challenged chief of the Democratic Party, the in- 
cumbent of the White House, would ultimately 
come for us an angelic honor, that of mediating 
between the powers. Germany was being 
encouraged to believe that she could recklessly 
swing round the circle of her Pan-Germanic 
lust of power and wassail without arousing in 
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the United States any other positive reaction 
than perhaps, at some time, such intervention 
in the rdle of mediator as would bring about a 
beautiful Christian peace “without victory.” 
Were we not the land where hatred expires? 
The Head of the State had formerly assured 
William II that he would postpone all conclu- 
sions as to responsibilities in the war till the 
war was over. Germany, so far as our Presi- 
dent was concerned, was thereby to be given a 
free hand. 

The effects of this appeal to our selfishness 
and our Phariseeism were under my observa- 
tion for some five months, as I wandered up and 
down our awakening cities. It was easy to 
see that, owing to incompetent stewardship 
at Washington, the bewilderment of the Amer- 
ican people had begun. I returned to France 
by way of Italy—which, like my own country, 
was vacillating—resolved not to quit the scene 
until the din of battle was over; but I did not 
return before declaring over my signature that 
Germany was already beaten and that now for 
the peace of the world, France should be al- 
lowed to reach the Rhine and to keep it, and to 
preside in the name of humanity over an oper- 
ation for the vivisection of Germany, entailing 
the dismemberment of the German tribes. 


The years that ensued passed like one. We 
had no thought of time in Europe. That is 
because, instead of star-gazing, we were peer- 


ing over the edge of the trenches. We had 
no leisure to think in terms of eternity. We 
had no pretension of founding a new world 
era. Europe, beginning with France, had but 
one thought: to beat the Boche. We knew 
that the only way to make the world “safe 
for democracy” was to keep the war a clean- 
cut German war. Thereby would be elimin- 
ated the chronic trouble-féte of the European 
continent. Here is an extract from an inter- 
view I gave in April, 1917, to one of the great 
journals of France, an interview which through 
no indelicacy of mine has since been widely 
copied: 

“American intervention is now certain. 
But let us suppose that a peace conference be 
instantly convened. President Wilson, you 
should be aware, will take part in it with the 
mystical idea that the present war is the last 
of all wars, and that he is invested by the Al- 
mighty with the divine mission of settling, once 
for all, all questions that now divide the peoples 
of the world and form an obstacle to the dawn- 
ing of an era of universal peace and concord. 
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Ever since his message of the 23d of January, 
1917, in which he proclaims that all peoples, 
great or small, weak or powerful, have the same 
right to independence, and that governments 
are legitimate only if they are founded on the 
will of the governed, all these several ethnic 
groups, dissatisfied with their condition in the 
thick of the net-work of the great powers, 
with whose destiny history has allied them, all 
these separate ethnic groups which are aspir- 
ing to an autonomous national existence are 
turning toward him as toward a saviour, and 
taking him as a witness of their evil fortune 
and conjuring him to do them justice. Presi- 
dent Wilson, I fear, does not perceive that there 
are certain nationalities more interesting than 
others, even, for instance, the French and the 
British nationalities. He does not perceive 
that there is a hierarchy in questions of na- 
tionality. He dreams in terms of the absolute, 
and his passion for justice inclines him to put 
all problems on the same plane. If he comes 
to the table of a peace congress, surrounded by 
this halo attributed to him as defender of all 
the peoples of the earth, a quantity of secondary 
questions, the mere study of which would take 
ten years’ hard labor, risk being raised. The 
result may well be a chaotic confusion, an em- 
broilment, which will do grievous harm to the 
interests of France and of the Entente, and will 
perhaps serve those of Germany !” 

Such confusion reigns now. And equal to the 
confusion, there is a mental bewilderment in 
both Europe and the United States. 

Before my arrival here late in 1919 I had 
been assured that America was apathetic, 
that it “didn’t care’; that the ancient, 
optimistic saw which I had found a decade 
before to be the prevailing formula of the synco- 
pated rhythm of the spiritual movements of 
my compatriots: ‘I should worry,” was still 
dominant, despite the great war. That af- 
firmation looked plausible for a moment as | 
racked my tortured brain for some explana- 
tion of the American situation which appeared 
too anomalous from without. But, closer ob- 
servation revealed that what my friends had 
defined as apathy, bore no resemblance to in- 
difference and resignation. Despite the preva- 
lence of a slang formula new to me, “We'll try 
anything once,” people were nevertheless saying 
with a certain anxious grimness: “Where do 
we go from here?”’ No! This alleged apathy 
was something else than indifference and resig- 
nation. It was sheer bewilderment. It was 
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not true that people “did not care.” On the 
contrary, they were cogitating mightily. The 
newspapers of every shade were there to bear 
witness. America was analyzing its amaze- 
ments, its disillusions. It was trying to be- 
come what it kept calling “American.” It was 
seeking with anguish—for it was obvious that 
the vocable had a richer meaning than mere 
loyalism—a definition of the word. For two 
years American opinion had supposed it had 
been “American” triumphantly. Something 
had tantalizingly occurred to spirit out of its 
grasp the plastic justification of its beautiful, 
national faith. Somewhere apparently there 
had been a hitch; somewhere and somehow, 
on the part of their manifest destiny, a kind of 
abuse of confidence—unless someone else was 
responsible. Even the publicists who had 
pampered the illusions of the American world 
were beginning to wash their hands of all re- 
sponsibility. Unable to cry, “I told you so,” 
they were hastily casting camouflage anchors 
to windward to save themselves from ship- 
wreck. Thus a Walter Lippmann was con- 
cocting brilliant alibis like this: 

“Consider what we have been through: 
Period I. Be neutral in fact as well as in name. 
Period I]. Fight like thunder to make the 
world safe for democracy. Period III. Stop 
before your anger is exhausted and spend the 
better part of a year standing around unde- 
cided while peace is made for you in secret. 
Some months of supreme but unfinished con- 
centration, enclosed by two periods of vacilla- 
tion and drift.” 

In the leading articles and newspapers of 
every shade there was visible a lavish use of the 
word “Americanism.” Even the trades-union 
organizers of industrial warfare, such possible 
chiefs of the Democracy as the secretary of the 
coal miners’ union, were justifying their sur- 
render before the “injunctions” of the courts 
against their right to strike by the grandilo- 
quent phrase: “Weare Americans. We cannot 
fight against the State.” Yet, curiously 
enough, at the same moment the patriarch of 
the American Federation of Labor sought to 
galvanize the hesitant resolution of the would- 
be strikers by the use of the same magic for- 
mula, accusing the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial powers of the United States 
of un-American behavior in all of their reac- 
tions regarding the menacing strike. 

An entire hemisphere seemed to be recoiling 
against the solicitations of Europe and of 
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Asia. Yet, this was the same hemisphere that 
false reporters had announced only a few 
months before as consciously ready to burst 
its moorings and to plunge to the rescue of 
humanity. 

Now, what, in the name of freedom, could 
really be the matter? Was the prevailing un- 
rest, bordering on dismay, to be altogether 
accounted for by the quick multiplying hitches 
and even breakdowns in the machinery of 
American life? Were the gigantic strikes, the 
riots, the negroid explosions, the appearance 
of Bolshevist bombs in the mails, the stray 
and felon shots from the northwestern Amer- 
ican roofs, felling the veterans of Chateau- 
Thierry, the Marne, and the Argonne, a cumu- 
lative mass of frightfulness which, while shatter- 
ing all the premises of Mr. Croly’s great book 
“The Promise of American Life,” was adequate 
in its awfulness as an explanation of the obvi- 
ous, but unnecessary, anxiety of America? 
Was it, in a word, all these unanticipated 
series of sinister events that were the matter? 
Was it this sort of thing that seemed to be 
making real Americans wonder if they were 
really “at home” ? 

Afterall, that impression was not so irrational. 
While laborers were buying silk shirts, and 
the best cuts of meat, and filtering into quarters 
hitherto taboo to them, where they rented ex- 
pensive houses, the long acclaimed melting-pot 
of nations was sputtering over, not to say 
badly leaking. The hotel waiters who filed 
into my room each successive morning, bringing 
in my coffee and rolls, bore on their faces the 
imprint of a dozen different climates. They 
came in briskly, always looking askance with 
the air of one who should say: “J am doing 
this!” On intellectual mischief bent, I uni- 
formly called them to a halt and fired at the 
mask. I thus made the acquaintance of poten- 
tial Americans, hailing from Odessa, Cala- 
mata, Dublin, Sivas, Prague, Dantzig, Trebi- 
zond, and a half-dozen other points. Their 
conversation was illuminating. They were 
on the whole, outside of the regular army and 
an occasional banker, usually a Jew, the only 
Americans I was meeting who had any clear 
notion of foreign affairs. But the upshot of 
our talks was to reveal their tragic, comic 
disillusionment concerning their adopted coun- 
try. They put it curiously enough in an un- 
mistakably American way, which made retort 
difficult: “When yer begin a job yer oughta 
finish it.” What was there to say—to them— 
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to that? Wecontinued the conversation, how- 
ever, until | was curtly informed that it was 
their “work-hour” and promised that perhaps 
they would come back between eleven and 
twelve. Ore day I took one of these, my fellow- 
citizens, whose conversation had been par- 
ticularly illuminating, at his word and gave him 
an appointment. He failed to appear. Per- 
haps he was still “at his job,” but he was more 
probably perusing one of the 222 radical news- 
papers now published in 23 different foreign 
languages in the United States. Well, | was 
beginning to find out what was the matter. 
Not everybody knew all the statistics that the 
National Geographic Society knew. But 
most people were approximately aware that 
part of what was the matter was the fact that 
out of the more than 100 millions of our popula- 
tion there were 11 million colored people, 
nearly 15 million people of foreign birth, an- 
other 14 million children of foreign-born fathers 
and mothers, and between 6 and 7 million off- 
spring of foreign-born fathers and native 
mothers, or vice-versa. Thus, an easy effort 
of subtraction—conducive to anything but 
abstraction—revealed the fact that only 54 
million citizens of full white native ancestry 
confront the almost as numerous metics of 
recalcitrant traditions and alien blood. It 
was no doubt natural that the President of the 
United States should have been among the 
first to feel some fright at the outbreak of 
the German war, lest the echoes of the Euro- 
pean struggle precipitate a civil war among 
ourselves: the hypothesis of such a fear, at 
all events, alone explained the short-sightedness 
and curiously un-American statesmanship of 
his quick appeal to Americans to maintain 
with regard to that war “impartiality of 
thought as well as of action.” But how useful 
that war, any war, could be, if only to help us 
to become a nation, should have been apparent, 
above all, to the very observer most keenly 
alive to the phenomenal heterogeneity of our 
bizarre population. 

Here, at all events, in these facts, which it 
required no statistics to render luminous, facts 
which every man, woman, and child who ven- 
tured into the streets of American cities had 
thrust upon their ears and eyes appallingly, 
was obviously to be found one of the causes of 
the widespread skepticism as to the legitimacy 
of further humoring of American optimism. 
Americans seemed to be thinking some such 
grave thoughts as these: “The proletariat 
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tolerates no tvranny but its own. Lodged. 
between the upper and the nether millstones of 
organized Labor and organized Capital, is 
the amorphous mass of the coagulated 
average citizen destined to be ground into a 
pulpp At any rate; is the problem as to 
which of the millstones that pulp will ultimately 
cling, one in physico-chemistry which has 
nothing whatever to do with morals?” But, 
mingling with the signs of humiliation based 
on the discovery that the loud pretense of the 
American State to be not as other states had 
not yet been altogether warranted, there were 
certainly other causes of the common unrest, 
other reasons for having ceased to exclaim, “| 
should worry.” 

| decided to seek a refuge of meditation 
at the vortex of the maélstrom in the beautiful 
neutral zone of Columbia. It was indeed there, 
at the Capitol, in the United States Senate, that 
the systematic effort of an entire hemisphere to 
recoil against the solicitations of Europe and 
of Asia, and at the same time to reject from the 
body politic the scoriae hailing from the old 
nations, seemed to be most actively manifest, 
and in all likelihood could be most objectively 
contemplated. 


I] 


CLIMBED to the Capitol. Serenely recalci- 

trant to the pressure of the outside world— 
American, European, or Asiatic—this, the most 
conservative body in the world, was analyzing, 
with the detachment and the calm of the 
savant in his laboratory, the ingredients of the 
great mystification that had duped peoples and 
governments. Haughty esprit de corps was 
locked there in a death struggle with party dis- 
cipline. At the beck of the Poloniuses in 
office, the world—touching and awful spec- 
tacle—had been gazing at the mirage which it 
fancied to be the cloud-capped towers and gor- 
geous palaces of a new epoch of history on our 
planet. From the mirage the United States 
Senate had turned its eyes away and was talk- 
ing interminably of precedents, of the sanctity 
of the Constitution, of the Fathers of the Re- 
public. The Secretary of State, to be sure, 
had foreseen this attitude, but the American 
people and the Europeans, walking in darkness, 
had hardly divined it. To Mr. Bullitt, in 
Paris, on May 19, 1919, Mr. Lansing had said: 
“| believe that if the Senate could only under- 
stand what this Treaty means, and if the Amer- 
ican people could really understand, it would 
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unquestionably be defeated, but I wonder if 
they will ever understand what it lets them in 
for.” 

Now, owing to the secret diplomacy inaug- 
urated by the President of the United States 
in Paris, the inarticulate anathema of the mul- 
titudes which had ceased to understand, was 
beating round the rock of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. Was there ever such Olympian insen- 
sibility to the clamor of the masses? Was 
not the United States, then, a republic? Was 
it not a republic like another? Was Britain a 
better republic than she? Was it, then, 
untrue that the whole world had gone magni- 
ficently, irremediably democratic? Were there 
really other legitimate methods of govern- 
ment than the democratic? It took but little 
time to perceive that shallow, indeed, was the 
quick conclusion of certain observers of these 
American Senators to the effect that they were 
a host of stubborn Pharaohs, piqued by party 
passion, reciprocally seeking the discomfiture 
of a political foe. No one, cognizant of the 
world-situation and clearly alive to the perils 
of the hour in the American community, was 
liable to make that easy mistake. What was 
clear, as one followed the proceedings of the 
United States Senate, without forgetting the 
doings on the vast horizons which were their 
setting, was that that high-lifted body was 
unlike any other in the world. Right or wrong, 
it was revealing itself as the only fully self- 
conscious company of men anywhere engaged 
in the task and art of government. Mobs, 
whole national communities, had been hyp- 
notized as by magic formulas into accepting 
stones for bread, thistles for fig-trees. Cabi- 
nets, dependent on bewitched parliaments— 
which were themselves the illusionized and 
frightened echo of the incompetent crowd— 
had colluded in such an abuse of confidence 
as the Continents and the Seven Seas had never 
witnessed, and such as alone our furious era of 
wireless communications and mercurial publicity 
could have rendered possible. But the mirage 
was fading. Amid the general folly the United 
States Senate had an outrageous air of sanity. 
Incredible that legislators, and those legislators 
indifferent Americans, should stand between 
the world and madness! 

What had been the situation that had de- 
termined this result? 

A longing planet had looked up at Mr. Wil- 
son as at a prophet come to judgment, when 
he had proclaimed that the time had arrived 


to “make the world safe for Democracy,’ and 
when he arrogated untohimself, in the name of a 
people of supposed limitless power, and momen- 
tum for any task—a people who had given 
him no mandate, but who appeared to ac- 
quiesce—the pretension of showing how this 
beautiful dream could be fulfilled. Only a 
few experienced brains had cried in the desert: 
“Woe, woe to Humanity, embarked under any 
leadership, even that leadership, for so hazard- 
ous a voyage over such uncharted seas!” 
Some of us had striven to keep the war a 
German war. Our warnings and our appeals 
are there, documents for history. When that 
effort failed, under the maddening suggestion 
of now corrosive, now sophistical, formulas, 
of which the type was that “self-determination 
of peoples” which already in 1915 the Germans 
themselves had taken as their slogan for the 
exploitation of Russia; when no one listened as 
certain statesmen warned: “At all costs save 
the constitutional frame of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy”; there was still time to end the 
war logically and justly by applying the only 
antidote then available to the Balkanization 
of the Balkans, the Balkanization of Austria- 
Hungary, the Balkanization of Russia, the 
Balkanization of the Empire of the Ottomans, 
the general planetary orgy of Balkanization, 
namely; the Balkanization of Germany. The 
French, whom twenty centuries of history have 
given a sixth sense—a European sense—knew 
what was needed, what was just, what would 
really help to make the world safe. They 
knew that only the dismemberment of Ger- 
many would secure even approximately that 
end. But the flabby sentimentality of all 
Anglo-Saxondom was against them. They 
were ripened for crucifixion, for that “peace 
without victory,” for the unspeakable con- 
summation of which the age-long brigands 
from beyond the Rhine had found accomplices. 
The chapter of the ripening | shall one day 
write. For the moment | point out merely 
that the touching faith of the millions of the 
governed in every clime and country, who, 
not knowing what was happening, remained 
in the attitude of adoration before the won- 
drous fakir until it was too late, was placed so 
high that the present vertigo of these masses, 
as the will-o’-the-wisp vanishes and they drop 
with something like utter despair, is but the 
anterior stage of the existing bewilderment. 
Thus had there been created a world situa- 
tion, the essential characteristic of which was 
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the concoction of a-world-wide imposture. It 
was sure to be regarded eventually as some- 
one’s business to tear off the masks, so that 
Things-as-they-are might at last become visi- 
ble. Obviously the United States Senate was 
offering itself for the task. 

I have used the word “imposture.” “I 
speak,” as Burke said, “with the freedom of his- 
tory and I hope without offence.” Just as the 
statutes of the common law are not posted in 
every schoolhouse or in every bathroom, yet 
every citizen is supposed to know of the exist- 
ence of that law, so is there no “international 
Broadway’ on which the decrees and resolutions 
of the several legislative bodies of the world 
are luminously advertised, so that every people 
may easily read its neighbor’s soul, yet all 
peoples and all governments are expected to 
remain apprised of such legislative doings as 
concern them among the other powers. Tech- 
nically, therefore, there is no excuse for Europe 
when it complains of the United States as 
“tending to dishonor its signature.’’ But when, 
for instance, one of the makers of opinion in 
Europe, my old friend M. Auguste Gauvain, 
of the Journal des Débats, whom | have more 
than once sought to put on his guard, plain- 
tively writes: 

“The President of the United States—for us 
and for our Allies, the sole spokesmen and true 
representative of the American people—was 
during the debates at Versailles and Paris at 
all times in full view of the American people, 
and he was not recalled. To-day America 
and the American Senate find themselves 
facing Europe in the same defiance and the 
same fear that held England at the beginning 
of the last century before the Holy Alliance. 
They are inclined to refuse, and to resume their 
traditional and safer policy of isolation. 

“We hold no brief to convince America 
or to judge the motives which actuate her. 
We content ourselves with calling to her atten- 
tion the confidence placed in her by the nations 
which have suffered, and to recall to her all the 
engagements taken in her name since theArmis- 
tice and taken by her authorized spokesman.” 

In this the reader has at his disposal an 
excellent document, soberly expressed, for 
quick comprehension of the honestest thought 
of Europe. What does this statement reveal? 
It reveals that France took the President of 
the United States at his face-value as offered. 
It reveals that it took him as “the sole spokes- 
man and true representative” of the American 


people. It reveals the fact that France now 
feels surprised that if there were at any time 
any doubts about the President’s credentials 
he was “not recalled.”’ It reveals that France, 
thus deceived, and witnessing to-day the hesi- 
tation of America to endorse the promissory 
notes of President Wilson, still cannot help 
feeling that America has “taken engagements” 
through an “authorized spokesman.” It re- 
veals, in a word, that France, as represented 
by one of her eminent professional publicists, 
is incredibly mystified. And how can these 
things be? 

These things can be for the plain reason that 
France was systematically misinformed. For 
reasons, the analysis of which requires more 
space than is now at my disposal, the French 
Government was Constrained to allow Mr. Wil- 
son to adopt a method for the solution of the 
problems following upon the Armistice which 
it knew to be fraught with peril, and which it 
instinctively felt to be absurd. That method 
was subordination of peace with Germany to 
the concoction of a League of Nations. Mr. 
Hughes, the Prime Minister of Australia, re- 
cently told the exact truth when he said in a 
great speech to his compatriots: “1 am one of 
those who believe that, had America had a 
chance to express her opinion, she would have 
been, like ourselves, for a victorious peace, 
rather than a peace on the basis of the fourteen 
points. It may be said that the terms of peace 
were not made by President Wilson. Let those 
that hold that view hold it.” If we were to listen 
to Mr. Wilson’s own account of the genesis of 
the League of Nations we might have some 
slight doubt as to this fact. The secret min- 
utes, the proceedings of the Council of Ten, 
of January 21, 1919, contain a succinct report 
of the remarks of President Wilson who, de- 
murring to the idea of “claiming that the 
League of Nations was wholly his own crea- 
tion,” explained that he had received the 
Phillimore report which had been amended by 
Colonel House and rewritten by himself. 
“He had again revised it after having received 
General Smuts’s and Lord Robert Cecil’s re- 
port. It was therefore a compound of these 
various suggestions. During the week he had 
seen M. Bourgeois with whom he found himself 
to be in substantial accord on principles, but a 
few days ago he had discussed his draft with 
Lord Robert Cecil and General Smuts, and they 
found themselves very near together.” 

Now, France believed absolutely that the 
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immense majority of Americans, the most 
powerful people of the globe, were rejoicing 
in the fact that their President was occupied 
in Paris with the invention of a machine for the 
destruction of war-germs. France took exactly 
to the letter the assurances of the American 
President when he said in his address to the 
Italian people, as he had all along said in 
Paris: “ America was privileged by the generous 
commission of her associates in the war to 
initiate the peace we are about to consummate 
—to initiate it upon terms which she had her- 
self formulated and of which I was the spokes- 
man.” What mattered the stubborn, even 
heroic, efforts in Paris of the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr. Hughes, to settle the German 
war in accordance with the experienced inten- 
tions of a Clemenceau? These resistances 
were obviously a negligible quantity in the pres- 
ence of the collusion of 90 per cent. of the Brit- 
ish Empire and of the apparent whole of the 
Western Hemisphere to fling to the sore-tried 
world the bauble it had set its heart on and 
which the American President had promised it. 
“We set this up (that is to say, the League 
covenant) to make men free, and we did not 
confine our conception and purpose to America, 
and now we will make men free. If we did 
not do that, the fame of America would be 
gone, and all her powers would be dissipated.” 
Listening to accents such as these, accents 
that France took to be the diapason of the 
authentic intonations of an irresistible national 
voice, she could not but impute error of judg- 
ment even to those whose intelligence she had 
previously trusted when they solemnly warned 
her as to the latent imposture. More than 
once did | say it to Frenchmen of every class, 
even to my old comrade, M. Tardieu; and 
the admirable President of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, Mr. Walter 
Berry, has likewise said it over and over 
again: France at this juncture owes it to the 
world to dictate to it a sane method for the 
liquidation of the German war. No one found 
it correct or even possible to listen, save with 
skepticism. The portentous fact that gave 
us the lie was simply this: the President of the 
United States was there on the spot; and he 
was swearing solemn oaths that he was speaking 
in the name of the whole American people, 
who wanted him to “make men free,” whatever 
became of France—so that the game must be 
played with him. 

Who knew in France—at all events for those 








who had once vaguely known what now did it 
matter?—who knew in France that on October 
26, 1918, the morning papers of the United 
States had published, beside headlines like 
these “BRITISH GAIN RAILWAY, YANKS FIGHT 
FORWARD, ALLIES DRIVE IN ITALY,” an ex- 
traordinary appeal by President Wilson to 
his “fellow-countrymen,” evoked by the 
impending Congressional elections, and that 
in that appeal he had said: “If you have 
approved of my leadership and wish me 
to continue to be your  unembarrassed 
spokesman in affairs at home and abroad, | 
earnestly beg that you will express yourselves 
unmistakably to that effect by returning a 
Democratic majority to both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 1 am your ser- 
vant and will accept your judgment without 
cavil, but my power to administer the great 
task assigned me by the Constitution would 
be seriously impaired should your judgment be 
adverse, and I must frankly tell you so because 
sO many critical issues depend upon your 
verdict”? Mr. Wilson went on to declare 
that, no doubt, no political party had a mono- 
poly of patriotism, but he added that “a Re- 
publican Congress would divide the leader- 
ship”; for, although the Republican leaders 
had “unquestionably been pro-war,” they had 
been “anti-administration.” “At almost 
every turn since we entered the war they have 
sought to take the choice of policy and the 
conduct of the war out of my hands. 

The return of a Republican majority to either 
house of the Congress would, moreover, be 
interpreted on the other side of the water as a 
repudiation of my leadership. .” And 
so it went on. 

Those in France who knew of this appeal 
from the President were to be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The carefully interwoven 
censorship of the world-press agencies deigned 
merely to recall the fact of the President’s ap- 
peal to the country; but the event was pre- 
sented only as a relatively unimportant inci- 
dent, without great interest in the thick of the 
glorious bulletins then raining in from the 
front. At the most, they who stopped to 
heed saw in the President’s act appealing to 
the country only a normal device to encourage 
Europe in the reality of heart-and-soul Amer- 
ican sympathy with and for her. And when 
the President was disowned, no one outside 
of America was prepared, even if any one noted 
the fact, to understand that it really mattered. 
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That the election of the first Tuesday in No- 
vember, shifting the balance of power in the 
United States Senate—whose Constitutional 
prerogatives had been sedulously slighted by 
the Executive—had suddenly altered as well 
the balance of world-power appeared in the cir- 
cumstances to be an impossibility. The Presi- 
dent in reality had lost a vote of confidence 
that he had himself solicited. But Europe 
did not know it. The President had just 
finally realized his relentless determination 
to be a mediator between Germany and her 
foes. His apparition had descended from out 
the clouds amid the bursting shells on French 
battlefields, as we were moving like clock-work 
to the Rhine. With an Olympian smile 
he had stepped between the lines; he had 
stopped the onrush of the Allied armies and of 
our own glorious army which was about to cap- 
ture Metz. While doing this he was already 
meditating his plan of revealing himself once 
more in all his might and glory in Paris, 
walking in brightness, at the head of 110 mil- 
lions of Americans in order to dictate fiats to 
the planet. . . . 

Before manifesting himself in all his majesty 
he said what he said; and among the things he 
said was that more than one half of the Amer- 
ican people were not to be trusted, which is 
as if one should say in political parlance: 
“Only Democrats need apply.” Yet, he who 
said these things had personally profited, as no 
leader of men had profited, by a really sublime 
display of loyal team work. There was the 
teal “Americanism.” The country had been 
proud, irrespective of political party allegiance, 
of its self-consecration and its sacrifice, Was 
it likely now to decide to make the war a 
Democrat’s war? It was a terrible blow when 
America realized that, now that the heavy 
guns were silenced, their President was _hark- 
ing back to the prehistoric period of Jersey 
City ward politics; that he was seeking to use 
the war for his own ends; and that now he 
was about to lead them far afield on some 
dreamy, domineering exploit for which there 
were no precedents in American history. So, 
after the first twenty-four hours of silence, the 
American people, having registered the shock, 
decided to react. The reaction took the form 
of repudiation, to use the President’s own word, 
repudiation of the President’s right to put him- 
self forward as their “unembarrassed spokes- 
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man.” They returned to the Senate, in pro- 
test against his appeal, a majority of the real 
representatives of the treaty-making power in 
this country, that is to say, a majority of the 
ambassadors of the separate states, bent on 
vigilantly affirming the Constitutional rights 
of the American people. But for the President 
—and alas for Europe—this event was as 
naught. Quite as if nothing had happened, he 
called for the George Washington; and as he 
left the shores, he said: “1 must do my people’s 
will.” In Paris he revised the phrase. It be- 
came: “Our will is such that you must listen 
unto it.” When France and the world had 
tragically listened unto it, he came home and 
he said to his fellow-countrymen and to the 
Senate: “You will break the heart of the 
world if you fail to approve all, all Mr. 
Smuts and Lord Robert and I have done.” 
The Senate, in pursuance of its constitutional 
duty and right has not been of the same 
mind. The heart of the world is not break- 
ing, nor will it break. But America 
is bewildered! 

What has bewildered Europe is the origin- 
ality and the magnitude of the imposture. It 
is this that America, too, will perceive to be 
the real cause of its own bewilderment. This 
entire episode is a beautiful plastic case in 
illustration of the familiar saying of Lincoln as 
to the impossibility of utterly fooling all the 
people all the time. But there are rare advan- 
tages in what has occurred. It is, indeed, in- 
finitely to the good, as an object lesson that 
cannot be missed by the masses in any country, 
that they should have at last to be made to dis- 
cern the impossibility of certain dreams, and 
thereby finally be put face to face with a sense 
of the necessity of working out their own salva- 
tion, whether as individual men or as nations, 
in obedience to the ‘‘force of things,” and in 
conformity with the well-tried practices of sane 
human nature. 

] have but a word more, and it is this: The 
lesson learned, the iridescent clouds faded and 
dissipated, the ground at last swept clear of the 
barbed-wire entanglements manufactured in 
Paris, the United States, really become a na- 
tion, may begin to prepare a conscious na- 
tional policy, based on a fleet and an army 
worthy of the destiny which some of us have al- 
ready descried on the horizon from the heights 
above Culebra. 
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COLLEGE BOYS AND SUBMARINES 


Photographs by Alfred Loomis, except where otherwise noted 


Y¥ JUNE 30, 1918, two squadrons of 
American chasers, comprising thirty- 
six boats, had assembled at Ply- 
mouth, England, under the command 
of Captain Lyman A.Cotten, U.S.N. 

The U. S. destroyer Parker, commanded 
by Commander Wilson Brown, had _ been 
assigned to this detachment as a support- 
ing ship. The area which now formed the 
new field of operations was one which was 
causing great anxiety at that time. It compre- 
hended that section of the Channel which 
reached from Start Point to Lizard Head, and 
included such important shipping ports as 
Plymouth, Devonport, and Falmouth. This 
was the region in which the convoys, after 
having been escorted through the submarine 
zone, were broken up, and from which the 
individual ships were obliged to find their way 
to their destinations with greatly diminished 
protection. It was one of the most im- 
portant sections in which, the Germans, forced 
to abandon their submarine campaign on the 
high seas, were now actively concentrating 
their efforts. Until the arrival of the sub- 
chasers, sinkings had been taking place in these 


waters on a considerable scale. In company 
with a number of British hunting units, Captain 
Cotten’s detachment kept steadily at work 
from June 30th until the middle of August, 
when it became necessary to send it elsewhere. 
The historical fact is that not a single merchant 
ship was sunk between Lizard Head and 
Start Point as long as these subchasers were 
assisting in the operations. The one sinking 
which at first seemed to have broken this 
splendid record was that of the Stockforce; this 
merchantman was destroyed off Dartmouth, 
but it was presently announced that the 
Stockforce was in reality a “mystery” ship, sent 
out for the express purpose of being torpedoed, 
and that she “ got” the submarine which ended 
her own career. This happening therefore 
hardly detracted from our general satisfaction 
over the work done by our little vessels. 
Since many ships had been sunk in this area in 
the month before they arrived, and since the 
sinkings started in again after they had left, the 
immunity which this region enjoyed during 
July and August may properly be attributed 
largely to the American Navy. Not only 
were no bona fide merchant ships destroyed, 
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but no mines were laid from Start Point to 
Lizard Head during the time that the American 
forces maintained their vigil there. That this 
again was probably not a mere coincidence was 
shown by the fact that the very night after 
these chasers were withdrawn from Plymouth, 
five mines were laid in front of that harbor, in 
preparation for a 
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distance of a mile or two apart—their pro- 
pellers hardly moving, and the decks as silent 
as the grave; they formed a new kind of fishing 
expedition, the officers and crews constantly 
held taut by the expectation of a “bite.” And 
frequently their experience was that of the 
proverbial “fisherman’s luck.’’ Hours passed 

sometimes without 





large convoy sched- 
uled to sail the next 
day. 


even the encourage- 
ment of a “nibble;” 
then, suddenly, one 





By the time that 
Captain Cotten’s 
squadron began 
work, the hunting 
tactics that had been 
developed during 
their training at New 
London had been 
considerably im- 
proved. Their pro- 
cedure represented 
something entirely 
new in naval warfare. 
Since the chasers had 
todepend for the de- 
tection of the foe 
upon an agency so 
uncertain as the hu- 
man ear, it was 
thought to be neces-— 
sary, as a safeguard 
against error, and also 
to increase the 
chances of successful 
attack, that they 
should hunt in groups 
of at least three. The 

| fight against the sub- 
marine, under this new system, was divided into 
three parts—the search, the pursuit, and the at- 
tack. The first chapter included those weary 
hours which the little group spent driftingon the 
ocean, the lookout in the crow’s nest scanning 
the surface for the possible glimpse of a per- 
scope, while the trained listeners on deck, with 
Strange little instruments, which somewhat 
resembled telephone receivers, glued to their 
tars, kept constantly at tension for any noise 
which might manifest itself under water. It 
was impossible to use these listening devices 
while the boats were under way, for the sounds 
of their own propellers and machinery would 
drown out any other disturbances. The three 
little vessels therefore drifted abreast—at a 





of the listeners would 
hear something which 
his experienced ear 
had learned to iden- 
tify as the propellers 
and motors of a sub- 
marine. The great 
advantage possessed 
by the American 
tubes, as already said, 
was that they gave 
not only the sound, 
butitsdirection. The 
listener would inform 
his commanding offi- 
cer that he had picked 
up a submarine. 
“‘Very faint,’’ he 
would perhaps re- 
port, “direction 97” 
—the latter being the 
angle which it made 
with the north and 
south line. Another 
appliance which now 
rendered great ser- 
vice was the wireless 
telephone. The com- 
manding officer at once began talking with the 
other two boats, asking if they had picked 
up the noise. Unless all three vessels had 
heard the disturbance, nothing was done; but 
if all identified it nearly simultaneously, this 
unanimity was taken as evidence that some- 
thing was really moving in the water. When 
all three vessels obtained the direction as well 
as the sound it was a comparatively simple 
matter to define pretty accurately its location. 
The middle chaser of the three was the flagship 
and her most interesting feature was the so- 
called plotting room. Here one officer re- 
ceived - constant .telephone reports from all 
three boats, giving the nature of the sounds 

and, more important still, their directions. He 
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A CHASER AT FULL SPEED 


These ships did not have excessive speed, but were able 
to overtake the average submarine even on the surface 
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stationed when the sound was first 
detected. The reason for having a 
report from the third subchaser C, 
is merely for the purpose of corrob- 
orating the work of the other two; 
if three observations, made inde- 
pendently, agree in locating the 
enemy at this point, the command- 
ing officer may safely assume that 
he is not chasing a will 0’ the wisp. 

But this “fix” is clearly the loca- 
tion of the submarine at the time 
when it was first heard. In the great 
majority of cases, however, the sub- 
merged vessel is moving; so, rapidly 
as the men in the plotting room may 
work, the German has advanced be- 
yond this point by the time they 
have finished their calculations. The 
subchasers, which have been drifting 
while these observations were being 
made, now start their engines at full 
speed, and rush up to the neighbor- 
hood of their first “fix.” Arrived 
there, they stop again, put over their 
i a \ ay tubes, and begin listening once more. 
bagel : : The chances are now that the noise 











-Com. R. M. Griffin, U. S. N. yg 
ia ini et ace ea ca em ? of the submarine is louder; the 
, ; chasers are getting “warmer.” Itis 
A flotilla of these little ships rounded North Cape and per- : ; 
not unlikely, however, that the di- 


formed their duties for some time north of the Arctic Circle : 
rection has changed, for the sub- 


transferred these records to a chart, as soon as’ marine, which has listening devices of its own 
they came in, rapidly made calculations and, in —though the German hydrophones were 
a few seconds, he was able to give the location 

of the submarine. This process was known as b a 

obtaining a “fix.” The reports of our chaser Cc 
commanders are filled constantly with reference 
to these “fixes’’—the “fix” being that point on 
the surface of the ocean where three lines, each 
giving the direction of the detected sound, 
cross one another. The method can be most 
satisfactorily illustrated by the diagram shown 
at the foot of the opposite column. . 

In this demonstration the letters A, B, and 
C, each represent a subchaser, the central one, 
B, being the flagship of the division. The 
listener on A has picked up a noise, the direc- 
tion of which is indicated by the line aa. He 
telephones by wireless this information to the B 
plotting room aboard the flagship B. The 
listeners on this vessel have picked up the 
same sound, which comes from the direction 
indicated by the line bb. The point at which aes ~ 
these two lines cross is the “fix;” it shows the retical ~ 8 ane 
spot in the ocean where the submarine was chaser it was plotted as shown in the diagram 


HOW THE LISTENING DEVICES LOCATED A SUB- 
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ENEMIES OF THE SUBMARINE 


A destroyer with four subchasers alongside. 


Even a destroyer is a small ship when compared 


with other men-of-war, but the tiny subchasers seem almost like life boats by comparison 


ludicrously inferior to the American — may 
have heard the subchasers and may be making 
frantic efforts to elude them. But changing 
course will help it little, for the listeners 
easily get the new direction, and send the 
details to the plotting room, where the new 
“fix” is obtained in a few moments. Thus the 
subchasers keep inching up to their prey; at 
each new “fix”’ the noise becomes louder, until 
the hunters are so near that they feel justified in 
attacking. Putting on full speed, all three 
tush up to the latest “fix,” drop depth charges 
with a lavish hand, fire the “Y” howitzers, 
each one of which carries two depth charges, 
meanwhile manning their guns on the chance 
that the submarine may decide to rise to the 
surface and give battle. In many of these hunts 
a destroyer accompanies the subchasers, al- 
ways keeping at a considerable distance, so 
that the noise of its propellers will not interfere 
With the game; once the chasers determine the 
accurate “fix,” they wire the position to this 
larger ship, which puts on full steam and dashes 
With the speed of an express train to the indi- 
cated spot, and adds ten or a dozen of its twenty 
to thirty depth charges to those deposited by 
the chasers, the latter carrying twelve. 


Such were the subchaser tactics in their 
perfection; yet it was only after much ex- 
perience that the procedure began to work 
with clock-like regularity. At first the new 
world under the water proved confusing to the 
listeners at the tubes. This watery domain 
was something entirely new in human ex- 
perience. When Dr. Alexander Bell invented 
his first telephone, an attempt was made to 
establish a complete circuit by using the earth 
itself; the result was that a conglomerate of 
noises—moanings, shriekings, howlings, and 
humming sounds—came over the wire, which 
seemed to have become the playground of a 
million devils. These were the noises, hitherto 
unknown, which are constantly being given out 
by Mother Earth herself. And now it was 
discovered that the under ocean, which we 
usually think of as a silent place, is in reality 
extremely vocal. The listeners at the C- and K- 
tubes heard many sounds in addition to the 
ones which they were seeking. On the K- 
tubes a submarine running at full speed was 
audible from fifteen to twenty miles, but 
louder noises could be heard much farther 
away. The day might be bright, the water 
quiet, and there might not be a ship anywhere 
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within the circle of the horizon, but suddenly 
the listener at the tube would hear a terrific 
explosion, and he would know that a torpedo, 
perhaps forty or fifty miles distant had blown 
up a merchantman, or that some merchantman 
had struck a mine. Again he would catch the 
unmistakable “chug! chug! chug!’ which he 
learned to identify as indicating the indus- 
trious and slow progress of a convoy of twenty 
or thirty ships. Then a rapid humming noise 
would come along the wire; that was the 
whirling propeller of a destroyer. A faint 
moan caused some bewilderment at first; but 
it was ultimately learned that this came from a 
wreck, lying at the bottom, and tossed from 
side to side by the current; it sounded like the 
sigh of a ghost, and the frequency with which 
it was heard told how densely the floor of the 
ocean was covered with these victims of the 
submarines. The larger animal life of the sea 


A SUBCHASER’S GUN 


These guns were of little 
value in sinking submarines, 
for the submarine carried 
much more formidable 
pieces. It was on depth 
bombs that the chasers 
depended 





CLEANING THE 
BOTTOMS 


Where facilities for docking 
were not available the sub- 
chasers were sometimes run 
up on the beach at high tide 
and the bottoms were 
cleaned at low water 





also registered itself upon the tubes. Our 
listeners, after a little training, could identify a 
whale as soon as the peculiar noise it made in 
swimming reached the receivers. At first a 
school of porpoises increased their perplexities. 
The “swish! swish!” which marked their 
progress so closely resembled the noise of a 
submarine that it used to lead our men astray. 
But practice in this game was everything; 
after a few trips the listener easily distinguished 
between the porpoise and the submarine, 
though the distinction was so fine that he had 
difficulty in telling just how he made it. In 
fact our men became so expert that, out of the 
miscellaneous noises which overwhelmed their 
ears whenever the tubes were dropped into the 
water, they were able almost invariably to 
select that of the U-boat. 

In many ingenious ways the chasers supple- 
mented the work of other anti-submarine 
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A SUBCHASER OF THE 
OTRANTO BARRAGE 


This 110-footer is one that 
served with the flotilla in 
the Adriatic 
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craft. Destroyers and other patrol boats kept 
track of the foe pretty well so long as he re- 
mained on the surface; the business of the 
chaser, we must remember, was to find him 
after he had submerged. The Commander-in- 
Chief on shore sometimes sent a radio that a 
German had appeared at an indicated spot, and 
disappeared beneath the waves; the chasers 
would then start for this location and begin 
hunting with their listeners. Aircraft which 
sighted submarines would send _ similar 
messages; convoys that had been attacked, in- 
dividual ships that had been torpedoed, 
destroyers which had spotted their prey, only 
to lose track of it as soon as it submerged, 
would call upon the chasers to take up the 
battle where they had abandoned it. 

As long as the chasers operated in the waters 
which 1 have indicated, those between Start 
Point and Lizard Head, they “got” no sub- 





marine; the explanation was simple, for, as 
soon as the chasers and British hunting vessels 
became active here, the Germans abandoned 
this field of operations. This was the reason 
that the operative area of the Plymouth 
detachment was extended. Some of the chasers 
were now sent around Land’s End and up the 
north Cornish coast, where colliers bound from 
Wales to France were proving tempting bait 
for the U-boats; others operated farther out to 
sea, off the Scilly Islands and west of Brest. 
In these regions their contacts with the sub- 
marine were quite frequent. 

There was no U-boat in the German navy 
which the Allied forces were so ambitious to 
“get” as the L/-53. | have already referred to 
this celebrated vessel and its still more cele- 
brated commander, Captain Hans Rose. It 
was this submarine which suddenly paid a 
ceremonious visit to Newport, R. I., in the 
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A CAPTURED GERMAN 
SUBMARINE 


Showing the size of the 
underwater ship and the 
size of its gun. Despite the 
difference in size the chasers 
never hesitated to attack 



































TAKING A SIGHT 


The rolling and pitching of a subchaser 
made navigation difficult, but by bracing 
oneself, a sight could be taken from which 
a position could be worked out. Almost 
none of the officers who commanded these 
subchasers had any knowledge of naviga- 
tion before the war, yet they took their 
little ships to Europe and back with 
gratifying efficiency 


THE OFFICERS AND CREW OF A 
SUBCHASER 


At sea a subchaser found it impossible to 

preserve the spick and span appearance of 

the dreadnaught, but once in port the 

little ship was thoroughly cleaned, and the 

men when in their “liberty blues” com- 

pared favorably with any others in the 
Navy 






































Bg PA SEMAPHORING FROM THE CROW’S 
\ NEST 
While subchasers were on duty in the war 
zone a Icokout was posted in the crow’s 
nest, the elevation giving him a wide 
horizon 
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ON DECK AT SEA 


The subchasers proved to be very sea- 

worthy, and heavy weather seldom pre- 

vented the performance of their tasks, 

but even in fair weather they rolled badly, 

and when the weather was heavy their 
actions were amazing 
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autumn of 1916, and which, on its way back to 
Germany, paused long enough off Nantucket to 
sink half a dozen British cargo ships. It was 
the same submarine which sank our own 
destroyer, the Jacob Jones, by a chance shot 
with a torpedo. Thus Americans had a 
peculiar reason for 


conning tower suddenly disappeared under the 
water, these suspicions became still stronger. 
The Parker put on full speed, found an oilslick 
where the submarine had evidently been pump- 
ing its bilges, and dropped a barrage of sixteen 
depth charges. But had these injured the 

submarine? Under 





wishing to see it 
driven from the seas. 
About the middle of 
August, 1918, we dis- 
covered that the U- 
53 Was operating in 
the Atlantic about 
250 miles west of 
Brest. . At the same 
time we learned that 
two German sub- 
marines were coming 
down the west coast 
of Ireland. We 
picked up radio mes- 
sages which these 
three boats were ex- 
changing; this made 
it quite likely that 
they proposed to 
form a junction west 
of Brest, and attack 
American transports, 
which were then sail- 
ing toFrance in great 
numbers. Here was 
an opportunity for 
the subchasers. The 
distance—250 miles 
to sea—would be a 
severe strain upon 
their endurance, but 
we assigned four 
hunting units, twelve 
boats in all, to the 
task, and also added 
to this contingent 
the destroyers Wilkes and Parker. On the 
morning of September 2nd, one of these sub- 
chaser units picked up a suspicious sound. 
A little later the lookout on the Parker de- 
tected on the surface an object that looked 
like a conning tower, with an upright just 
forward that seemed to be a mast and sail; 
as it was the favorite trick of the U-5}3 to 
disguise itself this way, it seemed certain that 
the chasers were now on the track of this es- 
teemed vessel. When this mast and sail and 





A FLOTILLA IN 





The subchasers always acted in groups of three or more, 
and were usually supported by destroyers or other ships 


ordinary conditions 
there would have 
been no satisfactory 
answer to this ques- 
tion; but now three 
little wooden boats 
came up, advanced 
about 2,000 yards 
ahead of: the Parker, 
stopped their en- 
gines, put over their 
tubes and began to 
listen. In a few 
minutes they con- 
veyed thedisappoint- 
ing news tothe Parker 
that the. depth 
charges had gone 
.rather.wild, that the 
submarine was still 
steaming ahead, and 
that they had ob- 
tained a “fix” of its 
position. B.t the 
U-53, as always, was 
exceedingly crafty. 
It knew that the 
chasers were on the 
trail; its propellers 
were revolving so 
slowly that almost 
no noise was made; 
the U-boat was 
stealthily trying to 
throw its pursuers 
off the scent. For 
two and a half hours 
the chasers kept up the hunt, now losing the 
faint noise of the U-53, now again picking 
it up, now turning in one direction, then 
abruptly in another. Late in the afternoon, 
however, they obtained a “fix,” which dis- 
closed the welcome fact that the submarine 
was only about 300 yards north of them. Ina 
few minutes four depth charges landed on this 
spot. =s 

When the waters had quieted, the little 
craft began listening. But nothing was heard. 
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SUBCHASERS IN MID-ATLANTIC 
Two of the Corfu flotilla returning to America after having served in the Adriatic 


For several days afterward the radio operators 
could hear German submarines calling across 
the void to the U-53, but there was no answer 
to their call. Naturally, we believed that this 
long-sought enemy had been destroyed; about 
a week later, however, our radios caught a 
message off the extreme northern coast of 
Scotland, telling its friends in Germany that 
the U-53 was on its way home. That this 
vessel had been seriously damaged was evident, 
for it had.made no attacks after its experience 
with the subchasers; but it apparently had as 
many lives as a cat, for’it was able, in its 
battered condition, to creep back to Germany 
around the coast of Scotland, a voyage of more 
than a thousand miles. The subchasers, how- 
ever, at least had the satisfaction of having 
ended the active career of this boat. It was 
damaged two months before the armistice was 
signed, but it never recovered sufficiently from 
Its injuries to make another voyage. Yet | 
must do justice to Captain Rose—he did not 
command the U-53 on this last voyage. It 
Was its only trip during the whole course of the 
war when he had not commanded it! 

The story of the U-53 ends with a touch 
Which is characteristically German. It was 
one of the submarines which were surrendered 
to the Allies at the signing of the armistice. 
Its first visitors, on this occasion, were the 


Americans; they were eager to read its log-book, 
and to'find out just what happened on this 
final voyage. The book was on board, and it 
contained a record of the U/-53’s voyages, from 
the day that it was commissioned, up to the 
day that it was surrendered. Two or three 
pages only were missing; the Germans had 
ripped out that part which described the 
encounter with the American subchasers! 
They were evidently determined that we should 
never have the satisfaction of knowing to just 
what extent. we had damaged the boat; this 
was the only revenge they could take on us. 


I] 


N THE morning of September 6th three 

subchaser units, under the command of 
Ensign Ashley D. Adams, U.S. N. R. F., were 
listening at a point about 150 miles west of 
Land’s End. At about eleven-thirty, two of 
these units detected what was unquestionably 
the sound of a submarine. Moreover, the 
usual “fixes” disclosed that the enemy was 
close at hand; so close that two of the units 
ran up and dropped their charges. This 
first attack produced no result on the sub- 
marine; the depth charge from one of the 
howitzers, however, unfortunately landed near 
one of the chasers, and, though it injured no 
one, it put that particular unit out of commis- 
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A SUBCHASER AFIRE 
AT CORFU 


Gasolene fires were very 
dangerous and several sub- 
chasers were destroyed by 
them. A spark from the 
wireless or from the exhaust 
of a motor might set fire to 
the gasolene when it was be- 
ing transferred to the tanks 








THE HARBOR AT CORFU 


Used by the American sub- 
chaser flotilla. At the left 
is the olive grove in which 
the Americans were per- 
mitted to exercise 





sion. However, for two hours Ensign Ad- 
ams’s division kept closely on the heels of the 
quarry, now stopping to obtain a “fix,” now 
running full speed to catch up with the fleeing 
prey. At one o'clock the plotting room re- 
ported that the submerged boat was just about 
a hundred yards ahead. The three chasers 
laid barrages according to pattern, and the 
three “Y” guns shot their depth charges; the 
region of the “fix” was so generously sowed 
with these bombs that it seemed an impossibil- 
ity that the German could have escaped. 

As soon as the tumult quieted down, the 
chasers put out their tubes and listened. For 
twenty minutes not a sound issued from the 
scene of all this activity. Then a propeller 
was heard faintly turning or attempting to 
turn. The noise this time was not the kind 
which indicated an effort to steal away 
furtively; it conveyed rather the impression of 
difficulty and strain. There was a slight 








grating and squeaking such as might have 


been made by damaged machinery. This 
noise lasted for a few seconds and then ceased. 
Presently it started up again and then once 
more it stopped. The submarine was making 
a little progress, but fitfully; she would go a 
few yards, and then pause. A slight wake now 
appeared upon the surface, such as a sub- 
merged U-boat usually left when the water was 
calm; the listeners at the tube were pleased to 
note that the location of this disturbance 
coincided precisely with their “fix,’’ and thus, 
in a way, confirmed their calculations. One 
of the subchasers promptly ran ahead and 
began to drop depth charges on this wake. 
There was not the slightest doubt that the 
surface boat was now directly on top of the 
submarine. After one of the depth charges 
was dropped, a black cylindrical object, about 
thirty inches long, was hurled sixty feet into 
the air; just what this unexpected visitant 
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was, no one seems to know, but that 
it came from the hunted submarine 
was Clear. 

Under such distressing conditions, 
the U-boat had only a single chance 
of saving itself; when the water was 
sufficiently shallow—not deeper than 
three hundred feet—it could safely 
sink to the bottom and “ play dead,” 
hoping that the chasers, with their 
accursed listening devices, would 
tire of the vigil and return to port. 
A submarine, if in very good con- 
dition, could remain silently on the 
bottom for two or three days. The 





ently heard sounds which suggested 
that their enemy was perhaps re- 
sorting to this manoeuvre. But there 
were other noises which indicated 
that possibly this sinking to the bot- 
tom was not voluntary. The listen- 
ers clearly heard a scraping and a 
straining, as though the boat was 
making terrific attempts to rise. 
There was a lumbering noise, such as 
might be made by a heavy object 
trying to drag its hulk along the 
muddy bottom; this was followed by 
silence, showing that the wounded 
vessel could advance only a few 
yards. A_ terrible tragedy was 
clearly beginning down there in the 
slime of the ocean floor; a boat, 
with twenty-five or thirty human 
beings on board, was _ hopelessly 
caught, with nothing in sight except 
the most lingering death. The 
listeners on the chasers could follow 
events almost as clearly as though 
the inside of the U-boat could be 
seen; for every motion the vessel 
made, every effort that the crew put 
forth to rescue itself from this living 
hell, was registered on the delicate wires which 
reached the ears of the men on the surface. 

Suddenly sharp metallic sounds came up on 
the wires. They were clearly made by ham- 
mers beating on the steel body of the U-boat. 

“They are trying to make repairs,” the lis- 
teners reported. 

If our subchasers had had any more depth 
charges, they would have promptly put these 
Wretches out of their misery, but they had ex- 
pended all their ammunition. 


Darkness was _ 
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HOW SUBMARINES WERE LOCATED 


As soon as the listening device had located the sound of a submarine this 
arrow on the pilot house was set, in order to indicate to the other ships in 


the vicinity the direction of the enemy 


now closing in; our men saw that their vigil 
was to be a long one; they sent two chasers to 
Penzance, to get a new supply of bombs, and 
also sent a radio call for a destroyer. The 
spot where the submarine had bottomed was 
marked by a buoy; lanterns were hung out on 
this buoy; and two units of chasers, six boats 
in all, prepared to stand guard. At any mo- 
ment, of course, the struggling U-boat might 
come to the surface, and it was necessary to 
have forces near by to fight or to accept 
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THE ENGINE ROOM OF 
A SUBCHASER 


These ships were driven by 
three 220-horse-power 
motors. An auxiliary motor 
generated electricity and 
operated the pumps 


surrender. All night long the chasers stood by; 
now and then the listeners reported scraping 
and straining noises from below, but these grew 
fainter and fainter, seeming almost to register 
the despair which must be seizing the hearts 
of the imprisoned Germans. 

At three o'clock in the morning a British 
destroyer arrived and presently the two chasers 
returned from Penzance with more ammuni- 
tion. Meanwhile the weather had thickened, a 
fog had fallen, the lights on the buoy had gone 
out, and the buoy itself had been pulled under 
by the tide. The watching subchasers were 
tossed about by the weather, and lost the pre- 
cise bearing of the sunken submarine. When 
daylight returned and the weather calmed down 
the chasers again put over their tubes and 
attempted to “fix” the U-boat. They lis- 
tened for hours, without hearing a sound; but 
about five o’clock on the afternoon a sharp 


A SUBCHASER’S STING 


The depth bombs on the 

stern were the submarines’ 

worst enemies, and when 

used in connection with the 

listening devices they were 
of inestimable value 











piercing noise came ringing over the wires. It 
was a sound that made the listeners’ blood run 


cold. 
Only one thing in the world could make a 


sound like that. It was the crack of a revolver. 
The first report had hardly stilled when an- 
other shot was heard; and then there were more 
in rapid succession. The listeners on two 
different chasers heard these pistol cracks and 
counted them; the reports which these two 
men independently made agreed in every de- 
tail. In all, twenty-five shots came from the 
bottom of the sea. As there were from twenty- 
five to thirty men in a submarine crew the 
meaning was all too evident. The larger part 
of officers and men, finding themselves shut 
tightly in their coffin of steel, had resorted to 
that escape which was not uncommonly availed 
of by German submarine crews in this hideous 
war. Nearly all of them had committed suicide. 
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OILING AT SEA 


Two subchasers taking on 
fuel in mid-Atlantic. At 
first this was done at re- 
duced speed but later no 
reduction was made in their 
cruising speed and gasolene 
was taken aboard without 
the loss of a moment 































Photo by Thomas Robbins, Jr. 
OILING AT SEA 


The subchasers rolled pro- 

digiously even in a com- 

paratively smooth sea, 

which made such work as 
this very difficult 
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EANWHILE our subchaser detachment 

at Corfu was daily performing excellent 
service. In these southern waters Capt. C. P. 
Nelson commanded two squadrons, comprising 
thirty-six vessels. Indeed, the American Navy 
possessed few officers more energetic, more 
efficient, more lovable, or more personally 
engaging than Captain Nelson. The mere fact 
that he was known among his brother officers 
as “Jugegy Nelson” gives some notion of the 
affection which his personality inspired. This 
nickname did not indicate, as might at first 
be suspected, that Captain Nelson possessed 
qualities which flew in the face of the pro- 
hibitory regulations of our Navy: it was in- 
tended, I think, as a description of the physical 
man. For Captain Nelson’s rotund figure, 
jocund countenance and always buoyant 
spirits were priceless assets to our naval forces 


at Corfu. Living conditions there were not 
of the best; disease was rampant among 
the Serbians, Greeks, and Albanians who made 
up the civil population; there were few oppor- 
tunities for entertainment or relaxation; it 
was, therefore, a happy chance that the com- 
mander was a man whose very presence radi- 
ated an atmosphere of geniality and enthusi- 
asm. His conversational powers for many 
years had made him a man of mark; his story 
telling abilities had long delighted naval officers 
and statesmen at Washington; no other selec- 
tion for commander could have been made that 
would have met with more whole-hearted ap- 
proval from the college boys and other high 
type civilians who so largely made up our forces 
in these flotillas. At Corfu, indeed, Captain 
Nelson quickly became a popular favorite; 
his mind was always actively forming plans 
for the discomfiture of the German and Aus- 
trian submarines; and all our Allies were as 
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much impressed with his energy as were our 
own men. For Captain Nelson was more than 
a humorist and entertainer; he was preémin- 
ently a sailor of the saltiest type, and he had a 
real barbaric joy ina fight. Even in his official 
communications to his officers and men he 
invariably referred to the enemy as the “Hun”; 
the slogan on which he insisted as the guid- 
ing principle of his 
flotilla was “get the 
Hun before he has a 
chance to get us.” 
He had the supreme 
gift of firing his sub- 
ordinates with the 
same spirit that pos- 
sessed himself; and 
the vigilance, the 
constant activity and 
the courage of the 
subchasers’ crews ad- 
mirably supple- 
mented the sailor- 
like qualities of the 
man whocommanded 
them. 

I have already re- 
ferred to the sea- 
going abilities of the 
subchasers; but the 
feat accomplished by 
those that made the 
trip to Corfu was the 
most admirable of all. 
These thirty-six 
boats, little more 
than motor launches 
in size, sailed from 
New London to 
Greece —a distance 
of 6,000 miles, and, a 
day or two after their arrival, they began work 
on the Otranto barrage. Of course they could 
not have made this trip without the assistance 
of vessels to supply them with gasolene, make 
the necessary routine repairs, care for the sick 
and those suffering from the inevitable minor 
accidents; and it is greatly to the credit of 
the naval officers who commanded the es- 
corting vessels that they shepherded these 
flotillas across the ocean with practically 
no losses. On their way through the Strait 
of Gibraltar they made an attack on a subma- 
rine which so impressed Admiral Niblack that 
he immediately wired London headquarters 





AN ALLIED DECK MARK 


On the deck of a subchaser, so placed as to be visible to the 

observers in the aircraft overhead. These marks were changed 

from time to time in order to prevent enemy surface craft and 
submarines from using them for their own protection 
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for a squadron to be permanently based on that 
port. 

As already said, the Otranto Strait was an 
ideal location for this type of anti-submarine 
craft. It was so narrow—about forty miles— 
that a force of moderate size could keep prac- 
tically all of the critical zone under fairly close 
observation. Above all, the water was so deep 
—nearly 600 fathoms 
(3,600 feet)—that a 
submarine, once 
picked up by the 
listening devices, 
could not escape by 
the method which 
was so popular in 
places where the wa- 
ter was shallow— 
that of sinking to the 
bottom and resting 
there until the excite- 
ment was over. On 
the other hand, this 
great depth made it 
very difficult to ob- 
struct the passage by 
a fixed barrier —a 
difficulty that was 
being rapidly over- 
come by a certain 
Franco - Italian type 
of torpedo net. This 
barrage, after the ar- 
rival of our chasers, 
was so reorganized as 
to make the best use 
of their tactical and 
listening qualities. 
The several lines of 
patrolling vessels ex- 
tended about thirty- 
five miles; there were vessels of several types, 
the whole making a formidable gauntlet, which 
the submarines had to run before they could get 
from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean. First 
came a line of British destroyers; it was their 
main duty to act as protectors and to keep the 
barrage from being raided by German and 
Austrian surface ships—a function which they 
fulfilled splendidly. Next came a line of 
trawlers, then drifters, motor launches, and 
chasers, the whole being completed by a line 
of kite-balloon sloops. Practically all these 
vessels, British as well as American, were 
provided with the American devices; and s0 
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Photo by U. S. Navy Publicity Bureau 


HAULED OUT FOR REPAIRS 


The 110-footers are built of wood, and periodically it is necessary to scrape and paint 
the bottom and to calk the small leaks that develop while the little ships are on duty 


well did these ingenious mechanisms function 
that it was practically impossible for any sub- 
marine to pass the Otranto barrage in calm 
weather without making itself heard. In fact 
it became the regular custom for the enemy 
to wait for stormy weather before attempting 
to slip through this dangerous area, and even 
under these conditions he had great difficulty 
in avoiding detection. 

From July, 1918, until the day of the Armis- 
tice, our flotilla at this point kept constantly 
at work; and the reports of our commanders 
show that their sound contacts with the enemy 
were very frequent. There were battles that 
unquestionably ended in the destruction of the 
submarines; just how much we had accom- 
plished, however, we did not know until the 
Austrians surrendered and our officers, at 
Cattaro and other places, came into touch with 
officers of the Austrian navy These men, who 
showed the most friendly disposition toward 
their American enemies, though they displayed 
the most bitter hostility toward their German 
allies, expressed their admiration for the work 
of our subchasers. These little boats, the 
Austrians now informed us, were responsible 
for a mutiny in the Austrian submarine force. 


Two weeks after their arrival it was impossible 
to compel an Austrian crew to take a vessel 
through the straits, and from that time, until 
the ending of the war, not a single Austrian 
submarine ventured upon such a voyage. All 
the submarines that essayed the experiment 
after this Austrian mutiny were German. 
And the German crews, the Austrian officers 
said, did not enjoy the experience any more 
than their own. There was practically no 
case in which a submarine crossed the barrage 
without being bombed in consequence; the 
morale of the German crews steadily went to 
pieces, until, in the last month of the war, 
their officers were obliged to force them into 
the submarines at the point of a pistol. The 
records showed, the Austrian high officers said, 
that the Germans had lost six submarines on 
the Otranto barrage in the last three months 
of the war. These figures about correspond 
with the estimates which we had made; just 
how many of these the British sank and just 
how many are to be attributed to our own 
forces will probably never be known, but the 
fact that American devices were attached to 
all the Allied ships on this duty must be con- 
sidered in properly distributing the credit. 
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LAUNCHING A SUBCHASER 


The usual formalities of launching were dispensed with. In the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where many subchasers were built, 
the big traveling crane merely came up and lifted these glorified motor boats from the ways and lowered them into the 
water 


We have evidence—conclusive even though 
somewhat ludicrous—that the American de- 
vice on a British destroyer “got” one of these 
submarines. One dark night this vessel, 
equipped with the C-tube, had pursued a 
submarine and bombed it with what seemed to 
have been satisfactory results. However, | 
have several times called attention to one of 
the most discouraging aspects of anti-submarine 
warfare; that only in exceptional circum- 
stances did we know whether the submarine 
had been destroyed. This destroyer was now 
diligently searching the area of the battle, 
the listeners straining every nerve for traces 
of her foe. For a time everything was utterly 
silent; then suddenly the listener picked up a 
disturbance of an unusual kind. The noise 
rapidly became louder, but it was still some- 
thing very different from any noise ever heard 
before. The C-tube consisted of a lead pipe— 
practically the same as a water pipe—which 
was dropped over the side of the ship, fifteen 
or twenty feet into the sea; this pipe contained 
the wires which, at one end, were attached 
to the devices under the water, and, at the other 
end, reached the listener’s ears. In a few sec- 
onds this tube showed signs of lively agitation. 





It trembled violently and made a constantly 
increasing hullabaloo in the ears of the lis- 
tener. Finally a huge German, dripping with 
water like a sea lion, appeared over the side of 
the destroyer and astounded our British Allies 
by throwing up his arms with “ Kamerad!” 
This visitant from the depths was the only 
survivor of the submarine which it now ap- 
peared had indubitably been sunk. He had 
been blown through the conning tower, or had 
miraculously escaped in some other way—he 
did not himself know just what had taken place 
—and, while floundering around in the water 
in the inky darkness, had, by one of those provi- 
dences which seemingly happen only in war 
time, caught hold of this tube, and proceeded 
to pull himself up hand-over-hand until he 
reached the deck. Had it not been for this 
escape, the British would never have known 
that they had sunk the submarine! 

This survivor, after shaking off the water, 
sat down and became very sociable. He did 
not seem particularly to dislike the British 
and Americans, but he was extremely bitter 
against the Italians and Austrians—the first 
for “deserting” the Germans, the latter for 
proving bad allies. 
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This drawing shows the 
listening device as used 
on the subchasers, the 
lower end of the T-tube 
being under water 
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How do you get on with the Italians?” 

he asked the British officer. 

“Very well, indeed,” the latter replied, F= 
giving a very flattering account of their — 
Italian allies. 

“T guess the Italians are about as use- 
ful to you as the Austrians are to us,” 
the German sea-lion replied. 

In writing to our officers about this 
episode, the British commander said: 
“We have found a new use for your 
listening devices — salvaging drowning 
Huns.” 


we 


On September 28, 1918, Captain Nelson 
received the following communication §: 
from the commander of the Allied naval 
forces at Brindisi, Commodore W. A.H. £ 
Kelly, R.N.: ES 

“Can you hold twelve chasers ready to Es 
leave Corfu. to-morrow (Sunday) for 
special service? They should have stores 
for four days. If unavoidable, barrage 
force may be reduced during their absence. 
Request reply. Further definite orders 
will be sent Sunday afternoon.” 

To this Captain Nelson sent an answer 
— was entirely characteristic: 

es.” 

The Captain 
Well knew what: 
the enterprise (sss 
was to which ~ 
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this message referred. The proposed undertak- 
ing was one which was very close to his heart 


and one which he had constantly urged. The 
Austrian port of Durazzo, on the Adriatic, at 
that time was playing an important part in 
the general conflict. It was a base by which 
Germany and Austria had sent supplies to 
their ally Bulgaria; and in September the 
Entente had started the campaign against 
Bulgaria which finally ended in the com- 
plete humiliation of that country. The 
destruction of Durazzo as a base would 
greatly assist this operation. Several 
ships lay in the harbor; therewere many 


et buildings used for army stores; the de- 


struction of all these, as well as the 


docks and military works, would render the port 


useless. The bombardment of Durazzo was, 
therefore, the undertaking for which the as- 
sistance of our subchasers had been requested. 
It was estimated that about one hour’s heavy 
shelling would render this port valueless as an 
Austrian base; and to accomplish this destruc- 
tion the Italians had detailed three battle 
cruisers, the San Georgio, the Pisa, and the 
San Marco, and the British three light scout 
cruisers, the Lowestoft, the Dartmouth, and the 
Weymouth. According to the plan agreed upon 
the Italian ships would arrive at Durazzo at 
about ten o'clock on Wednesday morning, 
October 2d, bombard the works for an hour, 
and then return to Brindisi; when they had 
finished, it was proposed that the British cruis- 
ers should take their places, bombard for an 
hour and likewise retire. The duty which 
had been assigned to the subchasers in this 
operation was an important one. The Aus- 
trians had a considerable force of submarines 
at Durazzo; and it was to be expected that 
they would send them to attack the bombarding 
warships. The chasers, therefore, were to 
accompany the cruisers, in order to fight any 
submarine which attempted to interfere with 
the game. “Remember the life of these battle 
cruisers depends upon your vigilance and ac- 
tivity,” said Captain Nelson in the instructions 
issued to the officers who commanded the little 
vessels. 
At nine o'clock that Sunday evening twelve 
chasers slipped through the net at Corfu and 
started across the 
——) Adriatic; they 
sailed “in column,” 
or single file, Cap- 
tain Nelson heading 
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the procession in subchaser No. 95, his second in 
command, Lt.-Comdr. Paul H. Bastedo, coming 
next in chaser No. 215. The tiny fleet hardly 
suggested to the observer anything in the 
nature of military operations; they looked more 
like a group of motor launches out for a summer 
cruise. The next morning they arrived at 
Brindisi, the gathering place of all the Allied 
vessels which were to participate in the opera- 
tion—that same Brindisi (or Brundisium) 
which was one of the most famous ports of an- 
tiquity, the town from which Augustus and 
Antony, in 42 B. C., started on the expedition 
which, at the battle of Phillipi, was to win 
them the mastery of the ancient world. Upon 
arriving Captain Nelson went ashore for a 
council with Commodore Kelly, who com- 
manded the British cruisers, and other Allied 
officers. When he returned Captain Nelson’s 
face was glowing with happiness and expecta- 
tion. 

“It’s going to be a real party, boys,” he in- 
formed his subordinate officers. 

Two days were spent at Brindisi, completing 
preparations; on Tuesday evening Captain 
Nelson called all his officers for a meeting 
on board the British destroyer, Badger, to give 
them all the details of the forthcoming “ party.” 
If there had been any flagging spirits in that 
company when the speech began—which | 
do not believe—all depression had vanished 
when “ Juggy” had finished his remarks; every 
officer left with his soul filled by the same joy 
of approaching battle as that which possessed 
his chief. 

At 2:30 Wednesday morning the chasers left 
Brindisi, steering a straight course to Durazzo. 
The night was very dark; the harbor was black 
also with the smoke from the cruisers and other 
crafts, which were making preparations to 
get away. After steaming a few hours, the 
officers with their glasses, obtained their first 
glimpse of Durazzo; at this time there. was 
nothing in sight except the chasers, as the 
larger ships had not yet arrived. Captain 
Nelson knew that there were two or three 
Austrian destroyers at Durazzo, and his first 
efforts were devoted to attempts to persuade 
them to come out and give battle. With this 
idea in mind, the chasers engaged in what they 
called a “war dance” before the port; they 
began turning rapidly in a great circle, but all 
to no purpose, for the Austrian ships declined 
to accept the challenge. After a time the 
smoke of the Italian cruisers appeared above 
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the horizon; this was the signal for the chasers 
to take their stations. Durazzo is located in 
an indentation of the coast; at the southern 
extremity of the little gulf the land juts out toa 
point, known as Cape Laghi; at the northern 
extremity the corresponding point is Cape 
Pali; the distance between these two points 
is about fifteen miles. Two subchaser units, 
six boats, were assigned as a screen to the Ital- 
ian cruisers while the bombardment was under 
way. One unit, three boats, was stationed at 
Cape Pali, to the north, to prevent any sub- 
marines leaving Durazzo from attacking the 
British cruisers, which were to approach the 
scene of activities from that quarter, and an- 
other unit, three boats, was stationed off 
Cape Laghi. Thus the two critical capes were 
covered against submarine surprises, and the 
attacking vessels themselves were effectively 
screened. 

The Italian cruisers sailed back and forth 
for about an hour, blazing away at Durazzo, 
destroying shipping in the harbor, knocking 
down military buildings, and devastating the 
place on a liberal scale, all the time screened 
in this operation by our chasers. Meantime 
unit B, commanded by Lieutenant-Commander 
Bastedo, had started for its station at Cape 
Pali. The Austrian shore batteries at once 
opened upon the tiny craft, the water in their 
neighborhood being generously churned up 
by the falling shells. Meanwhile the British 
cruisers, after steaming for a while east, turned 
south in order to take up the bombarding 
station which, according to the arranged pro- 
gramme, the Italian warships were about to 
abandon. The three screening chasers were 
steaming in column, No. 129 bringing up the 
rear. Suddenly this little boat turned to the 
right and started scampering in the direction 
of some apparently very definite object. It 
moved so abruptly and hastily that it did not 
take the time even to signal to its associates 
the cause of its unexpected manceuvre. 

On board No. 215, there was some question 
as to what should be done. 

“Let’s go,” said Commander 
“Perhaps he’s after a submarine.” 

No. 215 was immediately turned in the direc- 
tion of the busy No. 129, when the interest of 
its officers was aroused by a little foamy 
fountain of spray moving in the water slightly 
forward of its port beam. There was no mys 
tery as to the cause of that feathery disturb- 
ance. It was made by a periscope; it was 


Bastedo, 
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WHERE THE SUBCHASERS WENT 


These tiny men-of-war did not have fuel capacity enough for the trip across the Atlantic, so their course lay via Bermuda 

and the Azores. Even between those islands they had to take on fuel from their mother ships. When on duty they 

operated in the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the English Channel, off Queenstown and Brest, and one flotilla rounded 
North Cape for duty on the Murmansk Coast 


moving with considerable speed also, entirely 
ignoring the subchasers and shaping its.course 
directly toward the advancing British cruisers. 
Commander Bastedo forgot all about sub- 
chaser No. 129, which apparently was after game 
of its own, and headed his own boat in the di- 
tection of this little column of spray. In 
a few seconds the periscope itself became visi- 
ble; Commander Bastedo opened fire at it 
with his port gun; at the second shot a column 
of water and air arose about six feet—a splendid 
geyser which informed the pursuer that the 
periscope had been shattered. By this time 
the third chaser, No. 128, was rushing at full 
ee The submarine now saw that all 
chance of attacking the British ships had gone, 
and turned to the south in an effort to get away 
with a whole skin. But the two subchasers, 
215 and 128, quickly turned again and started 
for their prey; soon both were dropping depth 
charges and shooting their “Y” guns; and a 
huge circle of the sea was a mass of explosions, 
Whirling water, mighty eruptions of foam, 


mist, and débris—and in the mass, steel plates 
and other wreckage flew from the depths into 
the air. 

“That got him!” cried the executive officer 
from the deck of No. 215, while the crew lifted 
up its voices in a shout that was reminiscent of 
a college yell. 

It was not until this moment that Com- 
mander Bastedo and his associates remembered 
the 129, which, when last observed, was 
speeding through the water on an independent 
course of her own. In the midst of the excite- 
ment there came a message from this boat: 

“Submarine sighted !”’ 

Then a second afterward came another 
message. 

“ My engines are disabled.” 

In a short time Bastedo had reached the 
boat. 

“Where is the submarine?”’ 

“We just sank it,” was the answer. No. 129 
had dropped eight depth charges, one directly 
over the Austrian boat; in the water thrown up 
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the officers had counted seven pieces of metal 
plates, and the masses of oil and bubbles that 
presently arose completed the story of the 
destruction. Meanwhile the British cruisers 
had taken up their station at Durazzo and 
were finishing the work that made this place 
useless as a military headquarters. 

Not a man in the whole American force 
was injured; in a brief time the excitement 
was all over, and the great ships, screened again 
by the wasps of chasers, started back to Brin- 
disi. The impression made upon our Allies 
was well expressed in the congratulatory mes- 
sage sent to me in London by Commodore 
Kelly, who commanded the British cruisers 
in this action. 

“Their conduct,” he said, “was beyond 
praise. They all returned safely without casu- 
alties. They thoroughly enjoyed themselves.” 

And from the Italians came this message: 

“Italian Naval General Staff expresses 
highest appreciation of useful and efficient 
work performed by United States chasers in 
protecting major vessels during action against 
Durazzo; also vivid admiration of their brilliant 
and clever operations which resulted in sinking 
two enemy submarines.” 

The war was now drawing to a close; a day 
before the Allied squadrons started for Durazzo, 
Bulgaria surrendered; about two weeks after 


the attack Austria had given up the ghost. 
The subchasers were about this time just 
getting into their stride; the cessation of hos- 
tilities, however, ended their careers at the very 
moment when they had become most useful. A 
squadron of thirty-six under the command of 
Capt. Arthur J]. Hepburn reached Queenstown 
in September, but, though it had several in- 
teresting contacts with the enemy, and is 
credited with sending one German home badly 
damaged, the Armistice was signed before it 
had really settled down to work. The final 
spectacular appearance was at Gibraltar, in the 
last four days of the war. The surrender of 
Austria had left the German submarines 
stranded in the Adriatic without a base; and 
they started home by way of the Mediterranean 
and Gibraltar. A squadron of eighteen chasers 
had just arrived at the Azores, on the way to 
reinforce the flotilla at Plymouth; seven of 
these were at once despatched to Gibraltar on 
the chance that they might bar the passage of 
these U-boats. They reached this post at the 
storm season; yet they went out in the hardest 
gales and had several exciting contacts with 
the fleeing Germans. The records show that 
five submarines attempted to get through the 
straits; there is good evidence that two of these 
were sunk, one by the British patrol and one 
by our chasers. 


The copyright of these articles in Great Britain is strictly reserved by Pearson’s 
Magazine, London; without whose permission no quotation may be made 








In the April Wor_v’s Work Admiral Sims will 
tell of the difficulties and final organization of the 
United States Naval Headquarters in London 
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WHAT THE REDS ARE AFTER—AND WHY 


The Panacea of Production for Need as Proposed by the Socialists. Rela- 


tions Between New York and Russia. 


The Latest Style in Socialism 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


N THE night of the twenty-sixth 
of March, 1917, at the Harlem 
River Park Casino in New York 
City, Trotzky being entertained 
by a party of friends before he 
left for Russia on the next day said: 

“] am going back to Russia to overthrow the 
provisional Government and stop the war with 
Germany. Keep on organizing until you are 
able to overthrow this damned rotten cap- 
italistic government.” 

If any one, reasonably informed on the 
world’s affairs, had heard that adjuration he 
would have laughed and advised Trotzky that, 
whatever else he might do, to avoid the nut- 
eating fauna. We could not have taken him 
seriously. He would have been quite too 
absurd. But Trotzky (not alone, of course) 
did exactly what he said he would do and a 
deal more. He made a dream come true. In 
a few months he jumped from an odds-and- 
ends man of the East Side to an international 
figure. And there are other lesser figures from 
the East Side who are now holding high places 
in Russia; such as George Melnichansky who 
was Melcher, a watchmaker, in Bayonne, N. J.; 
William Schatoff who worked on a newspaper in 
New York; Petrovsky who was Nelson in New 
York; Voskoff, a parquet floor worker, who 
organized the carpenters’ union here and in 
Russia became the organizer of the government 
arms factory near Petrograd; Boris Reinstein 
who used to live in Buffalo and is now directing 
Lenin’s propaganda. These men and many 
others from their midst make the Russian Revo- 
lution a very real thing to our own Slavic im- 
migrants and through them to all revolutionary 
radicals. There is a kind of romance in it all— 
an extraordinary spirit of adventure that 
catches and holds a class which commonly is 
among the least adventurous. It does not so 
Impress us on the outside because we think 
only of what was destroyed. But it is perhaps 
the biggest adventure the world has ever 
known—and of a brand new sort. And it is 


small wonder that budding Trotzkys may be 
found on every corner of New York’s East Side 
or that for the moment the spirit of revolution 
is stirring everywhere. There is not a country 
in the world without a revolution on its books. 
Once upon a time we thought well of revolutions 
and would find a band and a procession for 
almost any sort of a revolutionary leader—if 
only he talked about our brand of democracy. 
Of course it is quite different with this new and 
outlandish style! 

But whether we like it or not this Russian 
Revolution is the big quickening cause of 
the revolutionary spirit of to-day. It has 
translated a philosophy into a fact. While 
before, the Social Revolution seemed but a 
dream—an abstract idea to argue about—it 
has now become a concrete fact. Formerly a 
doubter could doubt, “It sounds all right but 
it is not practical; it can’t be done.”” Now the 
agitator can answer, “It has been done.” And 
then he can back up what he has to say with 
what he calls facts—and which can be neither 
confirmed nor denied. 

It would be extraordinary, indeed, if the 
Russian Revolution had not gone into every 
nook and corner of the world. The ultimate 
end of all Social Revolution is the abolition 
of poverty—which is undeniably a popular 
thought. While one is thinking over a scheme 
for abolishing poverty, it is inevitable that the 
thinker should try to set the whole world to 
rights—abolishing everything that happens 
to be personally disagreeable to him. 

Poverty is at the root of all socially re- 
forming movements. A certain number of 
people, and they have always been with us, 
think that in the great game of life all of the 
cards are marked and that only those who 
know the markings can win. The control of 
the game is with the people who own the means 
of production—that is, the capitalist class. 
The capitalists are supposed to use these means 
of production in a somewhat peculiar way. 
They are presumed to be filled with the notion 
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that it is their supreme duty to keep the 
worker down. Therefore, they so gauge their 
schedules of production that for a time they 
will turn out vast quantities of goods—quanti- 
ties so vast as to glut the markets. Then in 
order not to reduce the prices they stop pro- 
ducing and dole out the goods. Thereupon 
the worker becomes jobless and, being reduced 
to all sorts of shifts merely to keep body and 
soul alive, is from sheer economic necessity 
forced to do the bidding of the capitalist. A 
few of the more open-minded radical thinkers 
admit that this process is sometimes inter- 
rupted when the capitalist, for his own private 
greed and without thought of the worker, opens 
up new markets such as those of the Orient. 
In this case the ups and downs of the worker 
with that particular capitalist will not be quite 
so frequent, but in the end he will be no better 
off because eventually those far-away markets 
will also be glutted and the old teasing conduct 
of industry will return. All socialist thinkers, 
no matter what particular sect they happen 
to belong to, regard this condition as in- 
separable from privately controlled industry. 
They apply the same principle to agriculture 
by insisting that the capitalist controls the 
market, that he lures the farmer by high prices 
in this year to grow a great crop—one far in 
excess of the needs of the world—and that the 
excess of this crop goes into the capitalist 
storehouse. In the next year the farmer, 


flushed with prosperity, harvests a still greater’ 


crop. The capitalist, sardonically sitting on 
the roof of his filled warehouse, refuses to buy 
this crop or takes it at so low a price that the 
farmer loses all that he has previously gained. 


PRODUCTION FOR NEED 


APITAL is the result of having an excess 

of production over consumption. In a way 
it is a matter of profit, for if we consider the 
wage earner as being in the business of living 
then his profit is the excess of his wage over 
what it reasonably costs him to live. The 
struggle .of everybody is for profits. It is in 
order to make higher profits by reducing the 
cost of production that the capitalist varies 
his programme to the end of always keeping the 
worker in subjection. He lets him run or pulls 
him up short in the interest of the balance sheet. 
Therefore, privately owned capital is the root 
of all evil. This being true, it is a comparatively 
simple matter to remove the cause—that is, 
to take away the private ownership of the 


means of production. By so doing we take 
away the debasing urge for profit and produce 
only that which the world needs. It is furthe; 
reasoned out that, producing only for a need, 
no one will have to labor very hard, and, of 
course, poverty will simply have to disappear. 


THE CAPITALIST’S REAL POSITION 


HERE are numerous defects in this rea- 

soning. If we should grant that the world 
is principally industrial, which it is not, it is 
quite impossible for any one with more than a 
cursory knowledge to ascribe to its controllers 
any such farsighted, diabolical intelligence 
as the social reformers would give to them. 
The captain of industry is just as much up a 
tree about seasonal production as is his lowest 
paid worker. A period of idleness does not 
bring a large capitalist to starvation, but it 
does take him a little distance along the road 
to bankruptcy, and if he is not very well heeled 
he will make the whole journey. Your average 
capitalist is working a great deal harder to 
attain full-year production than is the social 
reformer, for while the social reformer is al- 
truistically ambling along, the manufacturer 
has interest on money to meet and the de- 
terioration of his facilities to guard against. 
The genesis of the “production for use’’ idea 
goes back to the early days of machinery when 
very few recognized that an idle machine de- 
teriorates about as quickly as a busy one and 
that, however much the manufacturer would 
like to, he cannot charge all of the expenses of 
idleness into the goods when production is 
again resumed. There is nothing to prevent 
his doing the charging but he cannot then sell 
his products. The radical does not or will not 
see that industry has changed. He usually 
sees objectionable individuals and rarely sees 
industry; he sees the sort of manufacturer who, 
never having heard of a cost sheet and operating 
solely by rule of thumb, thinks he can shut 
down and start up practically at will. Sucha 
manufacturer regards the workers exactly as 
those workers, for purposes of socialistic prop- 
aganda, like to feel themselves regarded. 


OBSOLETE SOCIALISM 


fie Socialists are nearly all living in the 
old industrial days when little children did 
so much of the work, and when they do get 
up-to-date they dwell only on the worst phases 
of our present industrial life. 

They think often of that which is wrong and 
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rarely of that which is right, and because some 
people have too much and others have too little 
they pass over the individuals and hold the 
system of society to be at fault. Everything 
gets back to the system of society. If the in- 
dividual does not to-day happen to be perfect, 
that is not his fault but the fault of his environ- 
ment. Practically everything, therefore, in the 
way of misfortune or unfortune flows from the 
capitalistic organization of society. Destroy 
that organization either all at once or by a 
process akin to attrition and you have an ap- 
proach to heaven on earth. The Russian 
Revolution to people who think in this fashion 
is heaven on earth, for if Capitalism is the root 
of all evil, then abolishing Capital will cause 
poverty and all its evils to vanish like the mists 
before the sun. Russia having abolished 
private capital must necessarily be the Perfect 
State. Therefore on the actual progress of the 
events in Russia hangs much of the future of the 
world. 
VIEWS ON RUSSIA 


E REALLY know very little of what has 

happened there. The thing is too big to 
visualize. It is too big to investigate in detail 
even were not conditions ever changing. The 
man who drops into Russia with the precon- 
ception that the experiment is a total failure 
comes back with the facts to substantiate his 
theory of failure. The man who goes in to 
find success, finds it. About all that we know 
is that the Lenin Government is not a failure 
or it could not support such large armies—also 
we know that it is not a success, otherwise. the 
people would not be so hungry. On the out- 
side we can reasonably conclude that, while 
a few people may have been bettered in their 
circumstances, the country as a whole has 
suffered greatly and that out of every one 
hundred people ninety-nine are much worse 
off than they were before. That is our view; 
it is not the propaganda view. The average 
revolutionary mind and particularly that of 
Slavic derivation sees the revolution as perfec- 
tion. | have before me a pamphlet entitled 
“The Crimes of the Bolsheviki” by Ernest 
Riebe in which he discovers that the Bolsheviki 
have committed no crimes whatsoever—that 
they qualify as “winning the war” candidates 
by having started the German revolution. This 
little book gives a large number of illuminating 
cartoons of life in the Perfect State. Take a 
few of these. Here is a fat man in a fur coat 


and top hat standing right under a noose. He 
is being asked, “ What is easier now, hanging or 
hoeing?’”’ Another represents a Russian gen- 
tleman in a bath tub exhorting a butler to 
scratch his back while the butler snappily 
retorts, “I’ll do it with a pitchfork. I ama 
Bolshevik and refuse to do degrading work.” 
A lady, presumably the wife of the gentleman 
in the tub, asks a maid to fetch her cigarettes 
to which the maid, being ready in repartee, 
replies, “Shut up. I heard you the first time. 
No more lickspittle work for me. Good after- 
noon.” We have pictures of a factory owner 
sitting disconsolately outside his former walls 
with the proletariat inside running the show. 
There are exhibitions of monkey dinners, of 
justice that always convicts the poor and frees 
the rich, of the profiteer gloating over child 
labor and unemployment, and so on, through 
dozens of other examples, each one of which is 
insidiously designed to raise resentment against 
the existing order and to glorify the perfection 
of Russia. This sort of thing is ridiculous; 
because there are the average number of fools 
among the people who own property by no 
means connotes that being a fool is an exclusive 
class prerequisite. 

But the people to whom this sort of stuff is 
addressed do not hold it as ridiculous. They 
have heard exactly. the same state of facts 
preached in practically every municipal and 
Presidential campaign. They have heard poli- 
ticians declaim and then have seen these 
politicians, when elected, do nothing toward 
a change. They have high authority for the 
facts that society is wrongly organized. They 
have seen ordinary politics fail to find a remedy. 
Now they are offered a new remedy, tested 
and proved in Russia. Getting the point of 
view of the social revolutionary, it is very easy 
to understand what a marvelous appeal the 
whole programme holds. 


COMMUNICATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


HE Russian Revolution is the very life 

blood of present-day revolution. New 
York has a direct connection with Petrograd 
through the Russian Soviet Bureau with 
“Ambassador” Ludwig C. A. K. Martens in 
charge, and Nuorteva as chief lieutenant. 
They have been for many months in the closest 
possible contact with the actual situation. 
Couriers are constantly passing to and fro, and 
they can give to their propaganda the stamp 
of truth which comes from declaring “|! was 
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there.”” Those of us who are more experienced 
in sifting the truth from the untruth commonly 
put very little reliance upon the statement of 
an “eyewitness” unless first we know what 
sort of eyes he has and whether or not he was 
wearing blinders while on the scene. Most 
“eyewitnesses” are selected because they 
cannot see straight. But anyway the revolu- 
tionaries have the eyewitnesses and hence 
the lies that they tell are more circumstantial 
and equipped with better scenery than the lies 
that are told against them. 


RUSSIAN GOLD 


ENIN has furnished brains and literature, 
a definite ideal, and what is more, money. 
It is a resolution of the Russian Soviets to wage 
“a relentless war of propaganda against those 
who wage relentless war against us.””’ When 
they took possession of the Russian Treasury 
they gained nobody knows how much gold. 
A deal of that gold has been used for world- 
wide .propaganda purposes. Having no use 
for gold at home (for there everything could 
be paid in paper) it has been sent out in nobody 
knows what quantities. They, at one time, 
appropriated two million roubles for interna- 
tional propaganda but that is probably only a 
fraction of what actually has been spent. The 
only books that have so far been available to 
determine the amount spent in the United 
States are certain pass books of Martens’s which 
reveal receipts and expenditures of about a 
quarter of a million dollars. But this is only 
one fund. Many other associations have 
received money. None of the leaders or 
movements lack funds—although it is not true 
that any of them live lavishly. By no means 
all of the contributions come from the outside. 
Every member of a radical organization pays 
dues. Collections are taken up at every meet- 
ing, special appeals are issued from time to 
time, and it would appear that, roughly speak- 
ing, the radical campaign is about as well 
financed as the average Presidential campaign. 
Certainly that portion which is devoted to the 
extension of the Russian Communist idea is 
thriving. 

The emotional effect of the Russian Revolu- 
tion is, however, far more important than the 
financial aid given by it. That is the fact to 
be reckoned with. To many people and 
especially to those that have had barren lives, 
this new test of an old idea is as a religion. It 
is not too much to say that many regard Lenin 


as a veritable Messiah. Their unphrased 
hopes—long deferred—are about to be real- 
ized. And that state of mind is but a step 
from fanaticism. Persecution will develop 
them into fanatics. That is what is already 
happening, for many people have forgotten that 
while a bad idea will die of itself and a good idea 
will live of itself, a bad idea will live far beyond 
its natural span if only it is cultivated by 
persecution. 


HOW LENIN UNIFIES 


.A OST important of all, the Russian Revo- 
lution has provided a definite plan and 
scheme which has served to consolidate for the 
time being, or at least to give temporarily a 
common aim to, all of the numerous varieties 
of social reform which we, roughly and very 
inaccurately, class as socialistic. In the past 
the numerous bodies working for harmony on 
earth and firmly believing in the perfection of 
the individual as long as he is poor have been 
among themselves the least harmonious and 
most intolerant. Whenever two or three 
socialists have gathered together one might be 
fairly certain that there would be two or three 
different schedules for the remaking of the 
world, and it is a nice question whether a 
radical hates a capitalist as much as he hates 
another radical who has a different formula. 
Their only common agreement has been that 
the private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion is bad. On how and why and how quickly 
this private ownership may be gotten rid of they 
bitterly disagree and even more bitterly do 
they disagree on what is to be done when 
capital is safely buried. In the past if you had 
locked twenty-five Socialists into an enclosure 
and kept them there a full week, it would be 
most unlikely at the end of that period that any 
of them would be on speaking terms with the 
others, and surely each of the twenty-five would 
have in his pocket a manifesto, a platform, a 
declaration of principles, and probably an 
elaborate organization for the new Perfect 
State. They are wonderfully capable in the 
way of disagreement. Lenin has not effected 
an agreement but he possesses the executive 
force to keep down those who do not agree with 
him. We are trying to force all of the sects 
into agreement by prosecuting them en bloc 
and by holding too cheaply the differences of 
opinion that they consider so important. 
The Socialists themselves invite this sort 
of prosecution. They talk loosely and try t0 
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call attention to themselves by exaggeration. 
They do not expect to be taken literally. They 
do not expect their assertions to be given any 
more credence than those contained in the 
ordinary political platform and when they are 
taken literally and prosecuted they become so 
embittered that inevitably they fall into the 
outstretched Russian arms. 


RADICAL STYLE OF ADVERTISING 


EALLY they do not quite comprehend 

why their somewhat peculiar forms of 
cussedness should be taken so literally, and in 
despair they become more radical than some 
of them mean to be. For instance, Debs is a 
pacifist. He would not fight under any cir- 
cumstances. He is in every way opposed to 
the violence of the Lenin-Trotzky régime. 
Debs is in prison. Because he is in prison the 
present plans of the Socialists are to nominate 
him for President, not because they expect to 
elect him, not because they hope to poll even a 
respectable vote, but simply because they hope 
that his name will be removed from the ballot 
by the courts and thus reveal the fact that there 
are what the Socialists call “ political prisoners”’ 
in the United States. 1 am unable to discover 
among the radicals any overwhelming love for 
Berger. They very generally dislike him be- 
cause he does not seem to stand for anything in 
particular. Berger as a citizen is nothing. 
Berger, refused a seat in Congress and then re- 
elected, is a splendid advertising asset. It is 
a peculiar tendency of the radical mind con- 
tinuously to play with fire and then howl about 
getting burned, but after each burn comes a 
bitterness that seems to shove a man a little 
bit farther along toward the extreme group 
which advocates violence. 


UNRULY COMMUNISTS 


HE most extreme of all the extremists are 
the Russian Communists represented by 
Lenin. They want quick, direct action and 
plenty of it. The majority of the sects want to 
gain their ends by peaceful means and through 
the organized legislative bodies. They do 
not countenance direct action and the great 
fear of many of the leaders is that indiscrimi- 
Nate persecution will drive all the social re- 
formers into direct actionists. They want 
the advertising of persecution but not all of the 
reaction. As one of the best known of the 
leaders said to me: 
“Our younger people are getting away from 


us. They are beginning to say that the elec- 
tions are of no use and that real revolution 
is the thing. They want to bring about every- 
thing at once—and that is foolish. Especially 
is it foolish to take the Russian Revolution 
as a model instead of an experiment. The 
temper of the American people is such that 
they could not possibly adapt themselves 
to the Soviet models. The Soviets are not new 
in Russia; they are but a development of what 
was already there.” 


SOCIALISTS AND SOVIETS 


T THE present moment all Socialists are 
not Reds. The real Reds are those who 
want to bring on theSocial Revolution by means 
of the general strike out of which will come the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. That is, the 
tables will be turned and the poor instead of the 
rich will reign. This is only a stage in the 
eventual organization of society upon the 
communist or syndicalist basis. In the com- 
munist form all goods are to be held in common 
through the state and no private property of 
any kind will be permitted. In the syndicalist 
form the organization is to be by industries— 
each industry being owned by the workers in it. 
In both forms every person must work, but 
what he produces goes to a central distributing 
agency and is then doled out according to 
needs. It is presumed that the desire for ac- 
cumulation will shortly disappear and that 
this perfect equality of distribution will be ~ 
quickly accepted by all. The idea is that more 
freedom will be obtained through this highly 
developed organization than through individ- 
ualism. The Socialist proper would organize 
and distribute through the state, but he would 
not always prohibit the private ownership of 
property. 

I have made these statements rather general, 
for, without writing a volume, it is impossible 
exactly to delineate the general tenets and by 
the time one had finished such a volume many 
of the principles would have changed. They 
are constantly changing. The radicals split 
upon these changes and also they split upon 
the means for putting them into practice. 
Many Socialists oppose the dictatorship of the 


- proletariat and dislike the Soviet system. They 


would prefer to bring about the changes by the 
processes of evolution and they have so brought 
about many changes. The eight-hour laws, 
the child-labor laws, and the many other 
essentially paternal acts on our books are 
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socialistic in conception—although they have 
become so common that they are not now 
regarded as a tenet of any party. The Red 
Socialists would make all the changes at once 
and with whatever force may be necessary; 
they are not pacifists excepting in that they 
refuse to fight for other than the “Social 
Revolution.” 

Let us try broadly to define the groups with- 
out setting out the limits too exactly, for the 
boundaries are constantly changing. 


THE POSITION OF ANARCHISTS 


IRST dismiss the Anarchists. Anarchy 

according to Emma Goldman is “the 
philosophy of a new social order based on 
liberty unrestricted by man-made law. The 
theory that all forms of government rest on 
violence and are therefore wrong and harmful 
as well as unnecessary.” There is no place 
for this theory anywhere; even the Anarchists 
cannot make it work themselves. Ata recent 
meeting of a group they spent two solid hours 
arguing whether or not it was a negation of their 
ideas to have a chairman of the meeting, and 
when finally they did decide that a chairman 
was necessary they all had exhausted them- 
selves and had nothing to talk about! They 
have to play lone hands, for otherwise they 
get into trouble about organizing. They can 
destroy, but they can not construct, and, con- 
trary to the general notion, their more prom- 
inent personages are not intelligent. I have 
never met Emma Goldman but the radicals 
who know her well consider her as a stupid 
woman who would never have been heard of 
had it not been for the police; Berkman they 
hold also to be stupid but somewhat more in- 
telligent than Emma. When an Anarchist 
becomes violent he is merely a criminal, other- 
wise he is perfectly harmless, and it does not 
hurt anyone to have him go about cherishing the 
uncomfortable belief that everyth’ng is wrong. 
Heis in and out of all movements against almost 
anything but is never in anything very long, 
for it is quite impossible for him to codperate. 
The Anarchists in Russia are expected to break 
out just as soon as life becomes normal enough 
to be dull. 

The important groups are the Socialists of 
several varieties and the Syndicalists, and the 
more revolutionary sections of both are being 
merged in thought, if not in organization, by a 
common opposition—although actually they 
have very little in common. 


Take the Socialists. The evolutionary 
Socialists are divided into the Progressive, 
the Possibilist, the Opportunist, and the Fabian 
sections. These are not revolutionary but 
they are rapidly losing ground. In the various 
countries the members of these wings largely 
supported nationalistic principles and the war 
against Germany. They are not Reds and 
there is no reason to discuss their membership 
or their ideas, because the mode of the day is 
revolutionary Socialism, the members of 
which are divided more or less loosely among 
the Impossibilists and the Uncompromising. 
The dominating spirit of the American Socialist 
Party used to be moderate; to-day it is the 
revolutionary element—that is, the Left Wing 
—which predominates. At the Socialist Con- 
vention in April, 1917, they made this declara- 
tion which closely allies them with the Russian 
Communist Party: 


It is the task of a revolutionary Socialist Party to 
direct the struggles of the proletariat and provide a 
programme for the culminating crisis. Its propa- 
ganda must be so directed that when this crisis comes 
the workers will be prepared to accept a programme 
of the following character: (a) The organization of 
Workmen’s Councils; recognition of, and propa- 
ganda for, these mass organizations of the working- 
class as instruments for the seizure of the power of 
the State and the basis of the new proletarian state 
of the organized producers and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. (b) Workmen’s control of industry, 
to be exercised by the industrial organizations 
(industrial unions or soviets) of the workers and the 
industrial vote, as against government ownership 
or state control of industry. (c) Repudiation of 
all national debts—with provisions to safeguard 
small investors. (d) Expropriation of the banks. 
(e) Expropriation of the railways, and the large 
(trust) organizations of Capital—no compensation to 
be paid, as “buying out” the capitalists would insure 
a continuance of the exploitation of the workers. . . . 
(f) The Socialization of foreign trade. 


THE COMMUNIST WING 


ETWEEN the Revolutionary Socialists 
and the Russian Communists the dif- 
ferences are all but negligible. The old Social- 
ist Party had attached to it a group of foreign 
organizations known as the Foreign Language 
Associations. They are mostly of Slavic 
derivation and the Russian Revolution im- 
pelled them to demand immediate action here. 
They were resisted and they, therefore, had a 
little revolution all their own within the party 
and branched out as the Communist Party—a 
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frankly revolutionary organization on the 
precise Russian model. They are far beyond 
the Left Wing Socialists, and belong to the 
international movement formerly guided from 
the International Bureau at the Peoples’ House 
in Brussels, where Lenin had his headquarters, 
and now guided from Russia. ~The Communist 
Party was organized on September 1, 1919, with 
then about 55,000 members. 

The Communists in their organization simply 
followed the unceasing urge of all the radicals 
to split up into parties which will not be con- 
trolled by “machines.” These children of 
liberty have a lot of trouble with “machine” 
control; no sooner does a party get well under 
way than the paid officials (the officials are 
always paid) make a little ring of their own 
and control affairs. Then those who would 
like to be in the ring and are not form a new 
party. At once with the forming of the Com- 
munist Party, the Communist Labor Party was 
organized because all could not agree on either 
principles or control. They differ ostensibly on 
the amount of force which is to be used at once. 
The Communists are for the immediate revolu- 
tion, the Communist Labor would wait a little. 
In neither party are there any representatives 
of other than theoretical labor. 


COMMUNISTS AND THE I. W. W. 


HE two Communist parties differ from the 

Industrial Workers of the World in theory; 
the former want soviets and the latter ad- 
vocate industrial unionism, but since neither 
really knows what it wants other than dis- 
order, to all intents and purposes it may be 
said that the Communists undertake to stir up 
trouble among working people east of the 
Mississippi River while the I. W. W. take the 
western states. Many men are members of 
both organizations and both have their head- 
quarters in Chicago—or at least they had until 
the police raided them. Industrial unionism 
is opposed to the craft organization of the 
American Federation of Labor and in favor 
of the organization of all the workers within 
an industry as well as the organization of all 
workers in “One Big Union” —we are familiar 
with the phrase, “Workers of the World Unite.” 
This slogan is common to all of the parties who 
would put the control of society with the worker. 


The Communist Party is, as its name de- 

notes, communistic; the I. W. W., the Workers’ 
International Industrial Union (which is an 
offshoot of the 1. W. W. formed by Daniel De 
Leon) and the Socialist Labor Party are 
syndicalistic, but between syndicalism and 
communism the differences are being rapidly 
ironed out although a certain difference must 
be maintained in order to preserve the livings 
of the various officers. But both agree to this 
general statement of action in the matter of 
strikes, which will bear careful reading in view 
of the fact that the influence of these several 
radical parties is always in the strike direc- 
tion: 
(a) The Communist Party shall participate in mass 
strikes, not only to achieve the immediate purposes 
of the strike, but to develop the revolutionary im- 
plications of the mass strike. 


(b) Mass strikes are vital factors in the process 
out of which develops the workers’ understanding 
and action for the conquest of power. 


(c) In mass strikes under conditions of concen- 
trated capitalism there is latent the tendency to- 
ward the general mass strike, which takes on a poli- 
tical character and manifests the impulse toward 
proletarian dictatorship. 


The main distinctions, which it is well to bear 
in mind, are not those of plan (excepting on the 
broad issues) but rather those of “direct ac- 
tion”’—that is, the use of the strike as a political 
weapon. They hope to accustom people to 
the strike as a mode of expression and in that 
they have fairly succeeded. They have man- 
aged to put over the “sympathetic” strike 
in which men in one trade go out simply because 
the men in another trade are striking. The 
sympathetic strike has nothing at all to do with 
union Labor; it is a child of radical socialism. 

Such is revolutionary socialism—a reasoned 
arrangement of unreason. We can hold it 
lightly or again we can hold it too seriously. 
But because it is essentially unworkable is 
no reason why we should dismiss it as too silly 
to bother with. It is not bringing on a re- 
volution but it is causing unrest. And then 
impossible things have a way of happening 
now-a-days. Prohibition was impossible. So 
was Trotzky up in Harlem. 
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How the Extreme Element Tried to Overthrow the City Government. 


The General Strike and Its Outcome. 


Unpunished Lawbreakers 


By OLE HANSON 


T TEN o'clock, February 6th, a strange 
silence fell over our city of four 
hundred thousand people. Street 
car gongs ceased their clamor, 
newsboys cast their unsold papers 

into the street, from the doors of mill and fac- 
tory, store and workshop, streamed sixty-five 
thousand workmen. School children with fear 
in their hearts hurried homeward. The life 
stream of a great city stopped. 

The mass strike, most potent weapon of 
revolutionists, was in operation. 

Merchants, bankers, tradesmen, preachers, 
lawyers, doctors, and workers stood in silence 
with questioning looks on their faces. It was 
as if a great earthquake was expected from 
which none could escape. 

Without reason—without cause—our city 
lay prostrate. 

The criminal leaders of union Labor issued 
their ukase, refusing to allow any one to do any- 
thing in any way without first securing their 
august permission, evidenced by a printed 
slip, marked “exemption.”’ They announced 
that only a few exemptions would be granted. 
They would bury the dead if the hearse and 
automobile owners gave them half the profits; 
they would allow hospitals to operate, if ex- 
emption was applied for; but light, transporta- 
tion, food in stores or restaurants, were not 
exempted. 

They said: “We will run our soup houses 
and that is all we will do.”’ 

They graciously permitted the sale of a ra- 
tion of milk for all bottle-fed babies. They 
demanded that our municipal utilities should 
cease to be. They openly advocated the tak- 
ing over of all enterprises. 

Leon Green said to me on the day of the 
strike: “ You shall have no light and no power. 
Your streets shall be dark. Hospitals can not 
function. We will make it so terrible that in a 
short time we will win.” 

I replied: “We will have light and water and 
transportation. Our municipal activities shall 


not cease. This is America and not Russia. 
You and your anarchists shall not control 
this Government.” 

Thus we defied them. Their plans were 
carefully laid. Soldiers, Sailors, and Work- 
men’s Councils had been organized to give 
super-control of all things. Different crafts 
were to conduct each industry. Confiscation 
and appropriation were to come, they thought. 
They believed that because of the response to 
the general strike order, that the workmen of 
Seattle were revolutionists and would assist 
in the overthrow of the Government. Of 
course, | remained at the City Hall with my 
secretary, directing our preparations. My 
problem was to strike at the psychological 
time. I felt that the people needed a little 
time to really sense what was going on. We 
were prepared and could wait. Our main 
fight was to continue the operation of the light 
plant, in order that the city should not be 
thrown into darkness. 

I called about me the employees of the Light 
Department, and standing on a table, told them 
exactly what the plan was and how they, by 
leaving their posts, were assisting the revolu- 
tionists and turning the city over to the thugs 
and blacklegs, who would loot, rape, and kill, 
and establish a reign of terror. Despite enor- 
mous pressure, the great majority remained on 
the job, while the places of the few who left, 
were immediately filled by volunteers who had 
worked at similar occupations in days gone by. 
Practically every business house in Seattle 
closed, several through fear, although they 
had sufficient help on hand to remain open. 
All restaurants were closed, while the soup 
houses established by the strikers were a 
complete failure. 

As I walked up Second Avenue the afternoon 
of February 6th, a funeral passed by and on the 
hearse in large letters, were the words: “Ex- 
EMPTED BY THE STRIKE COMMITTEE.” 

The victims of the “flu” epidemic could not be 
buried without the permission of this august 
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body! But still I waited. I felt that the 
public had not suffered sufficiently, as yet, to 
cause them to turn upon the usurpers. 

On the morning of the 7th, no newspapers 
had as yet appeared. The only authentic 
printed word of the situation to reach the peo- 
ple, came from Portland, Ore., when the 
Oregonian was offered on the streets. So 
eager were the people for something official, 
that all copies of the Oregonian were sold 
half an hour after reaching the city. A rumor 
would start, and in an hour spread all over the 
city. Some strike sympathizers went from 
house to house, telling the people the head- 
works of the water plant had been dynamited. 
Others announced that the city would be in 
darkness that night. Another was that the 
Mayor had been assassinated. 

As the first day of the strike came to a 
close, the city of Seattle was in a state of un- 
rest while many of its people feared night- 
fall, shuddering to think of what might follow 
the failure of the lights to “come on.”” Women 
kept calling up the city authorities, pleading 
for protection. I received one message noti- 
fying me that I would suffer the consequences, 
unless | removed from my motor car the small 
American flag that flew above the radiator. | 
simply answered this coward by covering the 
entire top of my car with a larger flag, and from 
that time on, drove the streets of Seattle with 
“Old Glory” above me. 

The municipal street cars did not run the first 
day, although Thos. F. Murphine, Superin- 
tendent of Public Utilities, was anxious to 
operate them. The Chief of Police believed 
that running the street cars would bring many 
women and children down town and that 
if a riot occurred, many innocent folks might 
be shot down. The sidewalks were thronged 
with strikers, but there was a noticeable absence 
of women and children. That night the city 
lights continued burning. I stood and watched 
the lights hour after hour, wondering whether 
they would continue sending out their beams 
to give hope and protection to our citizens. 
They did continue to burn, and the general 
strike never succeeded in stopping the flow of 
one drop of water; never was able to keep from 
burning one single 8-candle-power light, while 
gas flowed through the mains without any 
Interruption whatever. 

At 10 o'clock the next morning (the 7th), 
I decided the psychological time had come to 
take the offensive, and sat down to my type- 


writer and wrote the following proclama- 
tion to the people of Seattle: 


PROCLAMATION TO THE PEOPLE OF SEATTLE: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as Mayor, 
I hereby guarantee to all the people of Seattle, ab- 
solute and complete protection. They should go 
about their daily work and business in perfect se- 
curity. We have fifteen hundred policemen; fif- 
teen hundred regular soldiers from Camp Lewis, 
and can arid will secure, if necessary, every soldier 
in the Northwest to protect life, business, and prop- 
erty. 

The time has come for every person in Seattle to 
show his Americanism. Go about your daily duties 
without fear. We will see to it that you have food, 
transportation, water, light, gas, and all necessities. 
The anarchists in this community shall not rule its 
affairs. All persons violating the laws will be dealt 
with summarily. 

Ove Hanson, Mayor. 


I then prepared an ultimatum to the Execu- 
tive Strike Committee, demanding uncondi- 
tional, complete, and unequivocal surrender, 
notifying them that if the strike was not called 
off the following day I would take advantage 
of the offer of the United States Government 
and operate all essential industries. I in- 
structed my secretary to serve this on the Strike 
Committee, at once. 

I then gushed copies of both to L. Roy 
Sanders, Managing Editor of the Seattle Star, 
who was determined to go to press and issue 
his paper. At my request, he gave up prac- 
tically his entire front page to the proclamation 
and ultimatum. Loyal union men, obeying 
the orders of their International, printed the 
paper, and alongside the proclamation was 
printed a picture of the Stars and Stripes. 
The date line said, “Seattle, United States of 
America.” 

Exactly at 12 noon, Mr. Conklin, my secre- 
tary, entered the room of the Executive Strike 
Committee at the Labor Temple and asked if 
this was the General Executive Strike Com- 
mittee. The Chairman responded that it was 
and asked, “What do you want?” He then 
told them he had a message from the Mayor, 
and continued, “In order to be sure you all 
understand it, I will read it.” 

While the Seattle Star was striving, under po- 
lice protection, to get out their newspaper, a 
committee consisting of eight or nine Labor 
leaders, including “Jimmy” Duncan, Hulet 
M. Wells, and E. A. Miller, came to the Mayor’s 
office and asked for a consultation. This 
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was about 11:30. I told them to wait in my 
office until I returned, as | had important busi- 
ness to attend to. I let them wait there until 
3:00 that afternoon, without lunch and with- 
out any communication with their friends on 
the outside; and before they could get away to 
rally their followers, the Seattle Star, containing 
my proclamation, had distributed free, under 
police protection 100,000 copies of their paper, 
and I knew then. that the attempted revolution 
would fail. 

At 3:00 o'clock I came back to my office and 
in the presence of two citizens whom | had 
called in, the committee were told that we had 
nothing to say to them, that we would not deal 
with revolutionists. Duncan pleaded for help 
to get. the leaders “out of the hole.” He 
wanted some promise, some little thing to 
show to the strikers, in order that he, Wells, 
Miller, et al., might not lose their prestige. 
We absolutely refused to consider anything 
but complete and unconditional surrender. 
Duncan said, “Don’t be too sure about the 
troops. It is about an even break whether 
they go with you or with us. We don’t want 
to make the test,”’ and | told him that nothing 
would please me better than to have the test 
come, “the quicker, the better’’; that if our 
soldiers were not loyal, the country could not 
stand, but “you will find that the soldiers will 
fight for the‘ flag in Seattle just as quickly as 
they did across the seas.” 

With my proclamation occupying most of 
the front page of the Star, our police from their 
motor trucks had spread them broadcast over 
the city, and within fifteen minutes after the 
first paper was given away, 250 Elks came ina 
body to my office, offering their support and 
assistance. Literally thousands of Seattle citi- 
zens of all walks of life hurried to the City Hall 
and offered their services. Thomas F. Mur- 
phine, my friend and appointee as Superintend- 
ent of Public Utilities, ran the first municipal 
street car through the public streets, unguarded 
and unafraid. 

I gave orders to shoot on sight any law- 
breaker attempting to create a riot; and Joe 
Warren, Chief of Police, a dead shot and a true 
man, stood ready with fifteen hundred men 
under him to quell disorder. We used no 


soldiers for any purpose, either as guards or 
policemen, although fifteen hundred stood 
ready to help. No martial law was declared. 
The American spirit of our people burst into 
flame and the Bolsheviki, the I. W. W.’s, the 
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Internationalists, the traitors—all of them 
cowards—crowded the railway stations and 


wharves to make their escape. Seattle stood 
four square and loyal, and in my judgment, its 
citizenship and its love of country prevented 
the spread of the hell-inspired doctrines of 
Lenin and Trotzky. 

The traction company officials came to my 
bedside (I was quite ill) and asked if I wished 
them to run their cars. I not only told them 
I wished their cars to be run, but demanded 
that they commence operation at once. They 
were willing and Superintendent G. A. Richard- 
son of the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Co., took out the company’s first car, 
and clanging the bell, ran up and down Second 
Avenue. The operation of the street cars 
was the finish of the strike and despite the 
frenzied orders of the Bolshevist chiefs, the 
workers everywhere returned to their work. 
The strike was over. The attempted revolution 
was a failure, and yet, the men who led this Bol- 
shevist uprising are free men to-day. It is 
true a few lodging house I. W. W.’s were ar- 
rested and charged with “criminal anarchy” 
under the state law, but the leaders have never 
been arrested and have never been prosecuted 
by any one. 

Since then James Duncan has been secretary 
of the Central Labor Council, advocating 
the “one big union” to provide the mass or- 
ganization to overthrow our Government, and 
last September, President Wilson received him 
as a representative of Labor at the Washing- 
ton Hotel in Seattle. 

At the time of writing, Hulet M. Wells 
and Sam Sadler are in prison, serving sen- 
tences imposed upon them long before the 
Seattle strike occurred. Strong efforts are 
being made to-day—as I write—to persuade 
President Wilson to open the doors of the 
penitentiary for them. If Wells and Sadler 
and men of their stripe are released, the 
efforts of law-enforcing officials will be laughed 
at in this country. If they should be freed, 
then every criminal in every jail and pent 
tentiary in the land should also walk out free. 

Leon Green, Russian alien, Bolshevist, 
has never been even arrested, up to the time 
of writing, although he openly advocated 
forcible overthrow of our Government. The 
city government can only prosecute men on 
minor charges, such as disorderly conduct, etC., 
but it does seem as if the National Government 
could find, arrest, and punish men like him. 
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While the others trimmed and misrepre- 
sented their objects in the general strike, 
Leon Green told the truth, and gloried in the 
telling. He was for force and said it should be 
used. He cared not for suffering, and said so. 
He was perfectly willing that the folks in hos- 

itals should die from want of heat, food, medi- 
cal attendance, nursing, etc. He wanted the 
city in darkness, and said so. Other cowards 
who worked with him talked all these things 
in private, but camouflaged in public. Leon 
was born in Russia, hated our Government and 
expected and helped plan its overthrow. He left 
Seattle and escaped. Nothing more has been 
heard of him. The authorities cannot find him. 
Yet, while I write, he is agent of two Retail 
Clerks’ Unions in Chicago. He hands out his 
cards every day of the month. He walks the 
streets unmolested and unafraid. He is still 
working to overthrow our Government. 

E. B. Ault is still editor of the Union Record 
and still attacks the United States Govern- 
ment, decent men (and their families) nightly. 
The Central Labor Council of Seattle still 
functions as a Bolshevist organization. When 
the vote was taken as to whether or not to 
strike on July 4th (the Mooney tieup) the 
vote stood 76 for and 67 against. The reason 
it was lost was not because of a desire to 
abandon the I. W. W. propaganda, but because 
the shipyard owners of Seattle let it be known, 
that if the strike vote was successful, their 
yards would close and not reopen for several 
months. 

Every Wednesday night, anarchy, sabotage, 
and disloyalty are openly preached in the 
Labor Temple in Seattle, while the preaching 
and teaching of anarchy, syndicalism, sabotage, 
and Bolshevism is being carried on throughout 
he nation, and hundreds of tons of Bolshevist 
propaganda continue to be distributed. I go 
to our bookstores and the shelves groan with 
hundreds of pamphlets denouncing our Goy- 
ernment and praising the Soviet Government 
of Russia. I pick up a social service bulletin 
published in New York City, Grace Scribner, 
editor, and find the leading contributor on 
the Seattle strike to be an I. W. W. organizer 
of local 500. On the back page I find a list 
of numerous Bolshevist publications, with the 
addresses where they can be secured. Touring 
the country from one end to the other, are 
Prominent camouflaged traitors, who describe 
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in glowing terms the wonderful government 
of Soviet Russia, while the loyal people of the 
United States sit idly by and allow the oppon- 
ents of our Government to use the printed word 
to destroy our Government and do not furnish 
truthful literature to combat it. 

The working men of Seattle were imposed 


upon by their Bolshevist leaders. There were 
on strike about 65,000 union men and approxi- 
mately 75,000 men and women who were 
unorganized. The loss to the workers in 
wages alone amounted to $3,735,000, but the 
loss to the cause of Labor cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. 

Capital has been charged, and is ofttimes 
guilty of, exploiting Labor, but in Seattle, the 
I. W. W. leaders of Labor have exploited Labor 
for revolutionary ends and held back the 
progress of those who toil. Thus has it ever 
been. Whenever Labor listens to the teachers 
of anarchy; whenever it obeys the commands of 
the revolutionaries, it receives a serious set- 
back. Not one international president in the 
United States approved the general strike. 
Every agreement made by Labor was treated 
as a scrap of paper, torn up and thrown aside, 
and if it had not been for thé calling of a great 
meeting of employers at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, immediately after the strike, at which I 
and others pleaded with the employers to make 
no reprisals, every Labor organization in the 
city of Seattle would have been destroyed. 

So disastrous was the effect upon the minds 
of the people of this community, that when 
three decent, fairly conservative Labor men 
became candidates for the City Council on 
March 15, 1919, and were opposed by three 
men who had supported the cause of law and 
order—they were overwhelmingly defeated, 
polling only a scant 20,000 votes in a city of 
400,000, where both men and women vote, 
and where organized Labor has a membership 
of more than 60,000. 

The attempted revolution is over; the gen- 
eral strike and its results are history; but the 
battle between the decent forces of Labor and 
the ‘“‘one big union’”— I. W. W. element—has 

only just begun. That fight must be settled. 


Either the conservative, constructive forces 
of Labor must so conduct Labor’s affairs that 
all fair minded men will respect it—or—the 
forces of revolution will take charge and lead it 
—God knows where. 








The Larger Desire For Books Stimulated by the War. 
Some Startling Figures of Book Sales. 


Fiction. 


A NEW GOLDEN AGE IN 
AMERICAN READING 


A Quest For Better 
The Trend of Literature 


By ARTHUR B. MAURICE 


IND, there is no disposition here 

to talk of a “golden age” in 

American literature. The work 

of the world moves at too swift 

a pace, and that is a matter for 
consideration when we are thinking in centur- 
ies instead of decades. Besides the “golden 
age of literature” is a title that only posterity 
has the right to give, as only kings were privi- 
leged to bestow the Order of the Garter. But 
that we have passed the threshold of a new 
“golden age” of American reading is a fact 
of which most authors and all publishers are 
keenly aware. Even what is known as the 
reading public, usually little inclined to con- 
' sider such matters, has become dimly conscious 
ofit. Being a plain tale it is best told in figures. 
Formerly, in the department store, the book 
was regarded merely in the light of a business 
getter. Sold often at an actual loss, it served 
its purpose when it attracted the man or 
woman whose attention might subsequently 
be diverted to more profitable merchandise. 
Within twenty-four months the standing of 
the book on the department store counter has 
entirely changed. No longer is it a weaker 
member of society, to be nurtured for its graces. 
It has become a money winner; a producer in 
the system. By 1918 it had reached a self- 
supporting basis. The figures of the book 
shop of one of the greatest department stores 
of the country, which may fairly be taken as 
an indication of what conditions in general 
have been, showed for 1919 an increase of 55.6 
per cent. over 1918. Taking that increase by 
months every month of 1919 showed an increase 
over every corresponding month of 1918. The 
greatest increase, namely 77 per cent., was in 
the month of June; the second largest, 71 
per cent., was in April; and the third largest, 
66 per cent., in January, July, and September. 
The lowest increase, 33 per cent., was in March, 
and the next lowest, 43 per cent., in November. 





These figures, in bulk, represent the effect. 
There are probably many causes but the 
chief cause is obvious. Three or four million 
boys in camps found, many of them for 
the first time in their lives, time and oppor- 
tunity for reading. Much of this reading 
was more or less wisely directed. Two million 
of those boys were taken overseas, with the 
resultant broadening of vision and interests 
and the acquirement of a certain cosmopolitan- 
ism of taste. It was an education of a sort on 
top of a war; and the reaction from war, in 
three quarters of a century of American history, 
has always proved a stimulant to reading. 

The present age, fresh from a conflict, which 
has blurred history in perspective, is inclined 
to appraise slightingly the magnitude of the 
War of Secession. President Lincoln’s early 
call for “seventy-five thousand men to put 
down the Rebellion” has lingered persistently 
in the memory to perpetuate a false impression. 
Actually, as against the four million American 
men in some kind of service at the time of the 
Armistice of 1918, the four years’ struggle be- 
tween North and South enlisted approximately 
five million men out of a population little more 
than half as large as the population of the 
nation in 1917. By the light of the camp- 
fire those men read and formed the taste for 
reading. Some of them read Victor Hugo's 
“Les Miserables,” and others the “St. Elmo” 
of Augusta Evans. The particular book did 
not matter. They took the taste for reading 
with them when they went back to plow 
or counter, and in the years immediately fol- 
lowing Appomatox, American reading had its 
first real boom. 

Although most of us forget the Spanish- 
American War, those of us not of the new gene- 
ration recall vividly that “golden age” of 
reading of twenty years ago which trans- 
formed the entire business of publishing and 
took authorship out of the figurative Grub 
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WALT WHITMAN 


Revival of interest in the work and _per- 

sonality of the ‘‘ good gray poet ” is reflected 

in the formation of new Whitman societies 
in all parts of the country 


IRVING BACHELLER 


The magic appeal of Lincoln is 
indicated by the success of Mr. 
Bacheller’s ““A Man for the Ages.” 
Within a month 100,000 copies 
were printed, it having been found 
necessary, in order to supply the 
demand, to make two sets of plates, 
and print simultaneously in New 
York and Indianapolis 
































JOHN MASEFIELD 


A growing literary figure when measured by 
his American popularity of the past few 
years. Mr. Masefield is now swinging fully 
into his own with “ Reynard the Fox” which, 
published in December, 1919, was, by the 
middle of January, in its 5th edition 





RUDYARD KIPLING 


Approximately 2,000,000 copies of the authorized editions 
of Kipling have been sold. The American sales of his 
books for the six months preceding February, 1920, were 
greater than ever before. In one year “The Years Be- 
tween’, his latest volume of poems, sold half as many 

copies as the popular “ Kim” sold in eight years ~ 





























STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Nearly a million and a half of Mr. White’s twenty-three 
books have been sold, the leaders being ‘‘ The Western- 
ers,’ “‘ The Blazed Trail,” ‘‘The Silent Places,” “Arizona 
Nights,” “ The Riverman,” “The Rules of the Game,” 
“Gold,” and ‘‘The Gray Dawn” 























REX BEACH (LEFT) WITH 
GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Mr. Beach is one of the few authors who began 
with a 100,000 sale for his first novel, ‘‘ The 
Spoilers.” Rex Beach has held his own despite 
new directions in reading taste 














ELLEN GLASGOW 


In the new direction of American reading the 

books written by men seem to be displacing the 

books written by women. Miss Glasgow is con- 

spicuous among a little group of women writers 

whose position has remained unshaken by new 
conditions 


H. G. WELLS 


Although published in 1916, the vitality 

of “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through” seems 

unimpaired; the book having gone through 

thirty-three editions. Mr. Wells’s latest 

novel, “The Undying Fire,” though only 

three months old, has gone through six 
editions 





EDWARD STREETER 


Between 900,000 and 1,000,000 are the figures 

given to indicate the extraordinary popularity 

of “ Dere Mable” and its successors. A comic 

opera based on the characters is in course of 
preparation 


RALPH WALDO TRINE 
Although “In Tune With the Infinite’’ 
was first published in 1897, in 1919 more 
than 10,000 copies were needed to meet 
the demand in the United States alone 
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_ SIR OLIVER LODGE 


The demand for “ Raymond,” based 
on the fate of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
son, killed in battle, has never 
stopped. A seance message told of 
an unknown photograph described 
as “neither indoors nor outdoors.” 
That photograph, later found, showed 
Raymond in a group of officers in the 
shadow of a wall 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Issued last June, Mr. Galsworthy’s 

latest novel, ‘‘ Saint’s Progress,” has 

already sold three times as many 

copies in the United States as any 
one of his previous novels 





JOHN DRINKWATER 


No American has more effectively 
preserved for posterity the many 
sided greatness of Abraham Lincoln 
than this Englishman has done in the 
play that seems destined to have 
a permanent influence on the 
American drama 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 


The success of Conrad, long held to 
be “caviar to the many,” is a striking 
illustration of the new American 
reading taste. Approximately a 
quarter of a million of his books 
have been bought in the United 
States. “The Arrow of Gold” 
alone, has sold more than 40,000 
copies within a few months 





BOOTH TARKINGTON 

As a young man before 

his reputation as a writer 
was established 














BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Recent successes in new fields mean that 
American taste has expanded and not 
strayed from the American background. 
Between a million and a quarter and a 
million and a half copies of the Tarkington 
books have been sold. “The Turmoil,” 
“Penrod” and “The Magnificent Amber- 
sons,” three of the later books, already 
lead all the rest 














ZANE GREY 


The quest for adventure in fiction is no new 

thing, but the direction which that quest takes 

is continually changing. The success of recent 

books by Zane Grey still holds its sway as 
a fertile field for romance 


HUGH WALPOLE 
“‘ Jeremy,” Mr. Walpole’s latest novel, 
has gone through nine printings since 
October, 1919 





VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
PLANTING A TREE ON 
LONG ISLAND 


The first American edition of 
“The Four Horsemen” appeared 
in July, 1918. In January, 1920, 
the book was in its 158th print- 
ing. The hold that the Spanish 
author has apparently taken of 
the American reading public is 
indicated by the fact that his 
new book, “ Mare Nostrum,” ran 
to forty-eight editions within a 
few weeks of publication 


WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


Mr. Thayer’s “‘ Theodore Roosevelt: 
an Intimate Biography” is one of 
three outstanding books, the other 
two being “Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Letters to His Children,” and 
Lawrence F. Abbott’s ‘“‘ Impressions 
of Theodore Roosevelt,” whose suc- 
cess indicates both the permanence 
of Roosevelt’s popularity and the 
new direction of Amerian reading 


taste 
Photo by Pirie MacDonald 
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MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


One very conspicuous-writer among the women in the field is Mrs. Rinehart, whose “ The Amazing Interlude” has sold 
into the hundreds of thousands 





GEORGE P. BRETT 


The veteran head of the American 

branch of Macmillan Company who 

has not only maintained but in- 

creased the success of a great pub- 
lishing house 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 


Head of the house of Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, which dates back 

to the first half of the Nineteenth 

Century and which has maintained 

uninterruptedly a high place in Amer- 
ican publishing 


Photo by Pirie MacDonald 





FREDERICK A. STOKES 


Mr. Stokes first became a figure in the 
publishing world in 1881, with the 
establishment of the firm of White 
&Stokes. The present name of the 
house, the Frederick. A. Stokes 
Company, dating from 1890, is one 
of the best exponents of present day 
American publishing 


GEORGE H. DORAN 
A Canadian by birth, Mr. Doran dur- 
ing the past ten years has been one 
of the most vital figures in American 
publishing 
Photo by Pirie MacDonald 





HAROLD MacGRATH 


The popularity of Mr. MacGrath as a story-teller, 

which began with the aftermath of the Spanish- 

American War, is still in full swing after the World 
War 


ERNEST POOLE 


When Mr. Poole’s “The Harbor” appeared, 
although it was the work of an unknown writer, 
it went into its sixth edition within a month. 
“The Village,” and ‘The Dark People,” the 
author’s two recent studies of Russian life, have 
already gone through several editions 
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DAISY ASHFORD 


Figures tell the story of the success of ‘“‘ The Young 

Visiters,’’ which, for a time, many readers attributed 

toSir James M. Barrie. Its 200,oooth American copy 

was printed just before Christmas, while English sales 
have been equally remarkable 


CAPTAIN IAN HAY BEITH 


Here and there an occasional book has been 
proof against the general reaction from the war 
book. One of them is Captain Beith’s ‘The 
First Hundred Thousand,” which still finds new 
readers three or four years after publication 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


All ages seem to have responded to Maeterlinck’s spiritual appeal. The steadily growing sale of the 
“Bluebird” has reached 60,000, while more than 100,000 copies of the ‘‘Children’s Bluebird” have been sold 
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Street which, since Dr. Johnson’s time, had 
been its accepted habitation. Before that, an 
occasional book, like General Lew Wallace’s 
“Ben Hur” or George Du Maurier’s “ Trilby,” 
had stirred the nation. But the aftermath 
of the Spanish-American War showed not one 
or two books, but two or three score of them 
bounding through the hundreds of thousands. 
Some of them were good and have endured, 
and some of them are happily all but forgotten, 
but good or, bad the memory of them and their 
successes persisted through the ensuing and 
leaner years as an encouragement and an incen- 
tive. It was a joyous time that had felt the 
stimulation of war, but little of its depression, 
and that turned to such books as “David 
Harum,” and “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,” and “Richard Carvel,” and “ Janice 
Meredith,” and “Soldiers of Fortune,” and 
the philosophy of “Mr. Dooley.” Surveyed 
after twenty years it is hard to draw any de- 
ductions from the popularity of those books. 
Perhaps the leaning toward the historical novel 
indicated a naive desire for self-improvement 
when it could be had in a sugar coated form. 
But all in all it was merely a post-war taste for 
the printed page. 


THE QUEST OF THE BETTER FICTION 


T IS a different matter to-day. That is a 

point beyond argument. To begin with 
fiction. Not that fiction which may politely be 
dismissed as ephemeral is not holding its own. 
Itis. But, whereas the inferior novel is merely 
holding its own, the novel of a higher quality 
is finding an audience that five years ago simply 
did not exist. The Conrads, Snaiths, Wal- 
poles, Marshalls, Merricks, who once would 
have knocked vainly at the door, to be ad- 
mitted only by the discriminating few, have 
found portals generously wide. It is not the 
quality of the work, but the broadening spirit 
of recognition. For almost twenty years the 
books of Leonard Merrick have been at the 
disposal of American readers. His popularity 
is entirely one of to-day. “Conrad in Quest 
of His Youth” is bounding along with all the 
buoyancy of a best seller of the moment. 
It is from the work of yesterday, books like 
“Sir Harry” and “Exton Manor,” that Archi- 
bald Marshall is now reaping the well-deserved 
Teward. 

Perhaps no other individual work of fiction 
has thrown so significant a light on the new 
taste in American reading as “The Four 


Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” Such anec- 
dotes as have cropped up about it, as, for 
instance, that it was written directly from in- 
structions and according to a certain formula 
from the French Bureau of Propaganda that 
had set up Ibafiez in business as a bookseller; 
and that the American rights were originally 
bought for $250, which the publishers after- 
ward changed to a royalty basis, whether true 
or apocryphal, have a certain passing interest 
but have nothing to do with its popularity. 
It was not a book launched by stories, and it 
made its way despite obvious handicaps. 
It was the work of an author hitherto prac- 
tically unknown in this country, and of a na- 
tion that has never been the source of a book 
that has had more than a handful of Amer- 
ican readers since “Don Quixote.” It was 
fundamentally a war novel, appearing at a 
time when the reaction from war fiction was 
strongest, and when every other prospective 
buyer in a book shop began by asking for a 
good novel with the war left out. In July, 
1918, it was launched without any preliminary 
blare of trumpets with a small edition. In 
September two’ new printings were found 
necessary. In October there were five more. 
In November there were six. Then came 
the sweeping effect of those fourteen first 
printings. In December, 1918, there were 
thirty-six printings. By March, 1919, the one 
hundredth edition appeared, and since then 
the presses have been rolling almost contin- 
uously in the. making of the book. In the 
middle of January, 1920, the latest edition was 
the 158th, with no abatement of demand ap- 
parent. Of Ibafiez’s later book, “Mare Nos- 
trum,” forty-eight editions were printed within 
six weeks of publication. 


SOME FIGURES IN AMERICAN FICTION 


OR royalties from the Mark Twain books 

for 1919, the publishers sent to the Clem- 
ens Estate a check for $76,000. To supply 
the trade alone, editions of 50,000 each of “Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn” have been 
ordered for 1920. Sentimentally and finan- 
cially those two boys must accept the full 
rivalry of Penrod Schofield. The total sales 
of the books of Booth Tarkington are nearing 
the million and a half mark. The actual 
figures a short time ago were 1,325,000 copies. 
Of these 226,000 were sold in sets, an indication 
of Mr. Tarkington’s hold as a standard writer. 
Of the individual books “Penrod” led all 
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the rest, with “The Magnificent Ambersons”’ 
second, striking evidence of the enduring pop- 
ularity of the writer's work. It will be ten 
years next June since William Sidney Porter 
died. Yet in 1919 the sales of the O. Henry 
books were fully as great as they had been in 
any previous year. Since “Waifs and Strays,” 
the latest collection of stories was published some 
months ago, every month has seen a greater 
number of copies sold than the month before. 

Within one month of publication 100,000 
copies of Irving Bacheller’s story of Lincoln, 
“A Man For the Ages” were printed. In 
order to supply the demand it was found 
necessary to make two sets of plates, from 
whichprinting has been going on simultaneously 
in New York and Indianapolis. Nearly a 
million and a half of Stewart Edward White’s 
twenty-three books have been sold, the lead- 
ers being “The .Westerners,” “The Blazed 
Trail,” “The Silent Places,” “Arizona Nights,” 
“The Riverman,” “The Rules of the Game,” 
“Gold,” and “The Gray Dawn.” The con- 
tinued popularity of his books and those of 
Zane Grey shows that despite the broadening 
of the horizon in the literature of adventure 
the romance of the Far West still holds the 
magic of its appeal. 


NEW DIRECTIONS OF TASTE 


HATEVER surprise the above para- 

graph is likely to provoke will be caused 
by the magnitude of the figures and not by the 
direction of the taste. It indicates merely 
the continued and augmented appreciation of 
the sound and permanent fiction of home ori- 
gin. But consider a book of verse, Kipling’s 
“The Years Between,” selling half as many 
copies within a year’s life as the widely popular 
“Kim” sold in the eight years between its 
publication in 1901 and 1909. Incidentally 
the authorized copies of Kipling’s works—and 
in the early days the ‘“‘Man from Nowhere” 
was exceedingly careless in leaving his rights 
inadequately protected—have mounted to the 
2,000,000 mark; while in making the semi- 
annual royalty accounting for the first payment 
of 1920, Kipling’s publishers sent him the larg- 
est amount of money that they have ever sent. 
Consider the case of another work of verse, 
John Masefield’s “Reynard the Fox,” appar- 
ently remote from American interests in its 
subject, the old time English fox hunt, pub- 
lished in December, 1919, and by the middle 
of January, 1920, already in its 5th edition. 


Arthur B. Maurice 


In a quieter age the visit of a foreign author 
of distinction was an event of prime importance 
that might be counted on for practical results, 
Dickens or Thackeray came, and in twenty 
cities copies of “Dombey and Son” or “ Pen- 
dennis” were hawked about the streets, 
Cause and effect were obvious. But the 
novelty of these visits has worn off, and in the 
case of such men as Ibafiez, and Walpole, and 
Dunsany, and Maeterlinck, their appearance 
in this country can hardly be regarded as more 
than a contributory factor in their successes. 
It was not Maeterlinck’s presence on the lec- 
ture platform that has sent his play, “The 
Bluebird,” to sales of 60,000 in its form for 
adults, and to more than 100,000 as “The 
Children’s Bluebird.” It was something 
deeper. It was the memorable bit of dialogue 
between Tyltyl and. Mytyl. “Where are the 
dead?” “There are no dead.” 


THE CALL OF THE LIFE BEYOND 


AETERLINCK’S “Bluebird” and _ his 
other books touching on the spirit land 
beyond, which so many living hands are trying 
pathetically to grope, are outstanding represen- 
tatives of what may almost be considered a new 
taste in American reading, a taste directly born 
of the tragic separations wrought by the war. 


Of the earlier Maeterlinck, the psychic had 
been merely an aspect. Now the playwright 
and poet has been forgotten in the mystic. 
Yesterday Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was ac- 
cepted as the spinner of tales of Sherlock 
Holmes. To-day he stands forth with “The 
New Revelation” and “The Vital Message.” 
Singularly vital in the same vein has been 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s “ Raymond,” based on that 
son who was killed in battle, in connection with 
whom a seance message told of an unknown 
photograph, described as “neither indoors nor 
outdoors,” which, later coming to light, showed 
Raymond in a group of British officers seated 
in the shadow of a wall. 

In the literature of escape or relief, humor 
has always played a conspicuous part. Two 
or three years ago we were laughing at 
“Seventeen” or “Bab: a Sub-Deb.” Now it 
is “The Young Visiters,”” undoubtedly stimu- 
lated by the controversy as to whether or not 
there was any such person as Daisy Ashford— 
a matter apparently settled by the lady’s 
recent marriage—or whether it was Sir James 
Barrie writing with his tongue in his cheek; 
and “Dere Mable,” and the other books in 
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the “Dere Mable” series. Of those light 
hearted books of Edward Streeter between 
900,000 and 1,000,000 copies have already been 
sld, and the characters are soon to be intro- 
duced on the stage in the form of a comic 


opera. 
THE SERIOUS TREND 


UT it is in the turning to books of a serious 

and permanent nature that the new taste 
is significantly manifest, that justifies the as- 
sumption that a new “golden age” of American 
reading is in the making. Month after month 
inlibrary and bookshop, the call for “ The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams” goes on. Works of 
history are in demand as never before. The 
play in printed form, so long considered hope- 
less except sentimentally from a publisher’s 
point of view, has at last found an appreciable 
audience, conspicuous recent examples being 
John Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln,” the 
plays of Lord Dunsany, and “The Gibson 
Upright,” by Booth Tarkington and Harry 
leon Wilson. While reaction has brought an 
inevitable decrease in the call for war books, 
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notable exceptions are Brand Whitlock’s “ Bel- 
gium,” which speaks for the quality of the new 
taste, and those books of the war which bear 
the stamp of real authority, such as the stories 
of Jellicoe, French, and Maurice. But above 
all it is American biography that is coming 
into its own, with Lincoln and Roosevelt as the 
outstanding figures. Never before have the 
Great Emancipator and the Captain Great- 
heart of the Kipling poem been so close to the 
American reading heart. To Lincoln the way 
leads by Charnwood’s Biography, John Drink- 
water’s play, and Irving Bacheller’s novel. 
Of Roosevelt it may be said that with Thayer’s 
“Roosevelt,” the “Autobiography” in un- 
abated vigor, and “The Letters of Theodore 
Roosevelt to his Children” challenging the 
great fiction sales of two decades, it has been 
a year unsurpassed in tribute by any year of 
his life. 

Finally, it is interesting to observe the 
renaissance of the male writer. The propor- 
tion of men to women in any list of popular 
authors has rarely, in recent years, been so 
high. 


COTTON GROWING IN THE WEST 


How Long-staple Cotton, Heretofore Raised Only in Egypt and 
the Islands off the Coast of the Carolinas, is Being Grown in California, 


and Southwestern Arizona. 


Prospects for the Future of the In- 


dustry. Efforts to Maintain Quality and to Encourage Production 
By LEOPOLD A. CHAMBLISS 


HE present unrest in Egypt causes 

a world shortage of 585,000,000 

pounds of long-staple cotton. Four 

years ago the demand for this cotton 

was limited to the small amount 

nsumed by a few mills making a specialty 

§ ‘fine and expensive thread. To-day there is 

idemand for an amount of these staples 

§wivalent to almost one fourth of the entire 
g“tton supply of the world. 

None of the ordinary sources of supply can 

met the demand. But 300,000 acres of 

American land in southern California and Ari- 

na are yielding Egyptian long-staple cotton. 

'sa result of great reclamation projects in 

le Southwest the finest cotton lands in the 

orld have been developed. Their importance 


is rendered enormous in the light of the present 
condition of the world market. A million 
acres of additional land now awaiting cultiva- 
tion are suitable for the development of long- 
staple cotton. Besides the 100,000 acres al- 
ready yielding in the Salt River Valley of Ari- 
zona there are available 500,000 acres. The 
Imperial Valley of California has 50,000 acres 
in cultivation and 100,000 available. The 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys have each 
about 50,000 acres in cotton. The San Joaquin 
has about 400,000 available and the Sacra- 
mento 50,000. It is not unreasonable to say 
that when the fields of the Southwest are fully 
developed they can equal the total Egyptian 
output. 


Since 1801, when Mehemet Ali followed 
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the campaigns of Napoleon into the valleys 
of the lower Nile and introduced long-staple 
cotton in the fields which were reclaimed by 
the construction of a great dam, these fields 
have been the world’s only unfailing source 
of this cotton. But for years certain condi- 
tions more or less permanent in character have 
so seriously affected their output that the 
desirability of discovering a new source has 
been obvious. The “pink boll worm” has 
appeared in the fields and threatened ma- 
terially to reduce the total supply. There is 
very little possibility that this plague can be 
stopped. And it is certain to render the mar- 
ket unstable and cause a wide fluctuation 
from year to year. Besides this, it has been 
necessary for the merchants who ship from 
Alexandria to have the cotton carefully sorted 
before they can guarantee the length of the 
staples in the various bales. The pure and 
best Egyptian cotton has been contaminated 
by the inferior Hindi. From the earliest times 
separate and distinct varieties of cotton have 
been grown in adjacent fields. The tendency 
of these types to cross has never been ap- 
preciated and no extensive precautions have 
been taken to preserve the purity of the seed. 
The boll weevil plague and the additional cost 
of sorting have limited the output of the 
Egyptian fields. 

Under ordinary conditions it would be dan- 
gerous to depend upon Egypt for the supply 
of a raw material which is rapidly increasing in 
utility. At this particular time it is practi- 
cally impossible to buy from her at all. _Polit- 
ical conditions have almost completely shut 
off the supply. The relaying, during the war 
period, of one and a half million men from the 
fields into the Labor Corps which England 
maintained in Sinai and Palestine seriously 
disturbed the agricultural life of Egypt. The 
demands of these men after their return, 
largely instigated by the Nationalist Party, 
aroused the population of the Nile Valley. 
Pillages and raids devastated a great part of the 
farmlands. The remaining crops died in the 
fields. Hatred of the English, pent up since 
the rule of Lord Cromer, broke out under the 
guise of a plea for “self-determination.” 
Production on the 1,500,000 acres of cotton 
lands was paralyzed. 

Yet the peoples of the world are rapidly 
beginning to awaken to the possibilities of 
cotton fabrics. Fifty years ago high grade 
cotton material was unknown. Even until 
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the war its use was limited. But the con- 
sumers have gradually learned that they can 
expect various grades of cotton cloth and that 
they can now buy fine quality, durable cotton 
material. 

Each species of cotton staple will produce 
thread of individual and distinct quality. 
The quality of cotton fabrics depends on the 
type of staples from which the thread is spun. 
There are three principal types of staples. At 
one time it was thought that the short-staple 
upland cotton of the Southern States of 
America could be used for all purposes. When 
the coarse fibres were given an extra twist they 
made a fine quality thread. But experiments 
have proved that this tight twist makes the 
fibres brittle and less durable. The Sea Island 
cotton, grown off the coast of the Carolinas, 
has a fine quality staple from which is made the 
beautiful lace manufactured at Lille and the 
other continental lace centres. The _long- 
staple cotton of Egypt is coarser than the Sea 
Island but takes a tight twist without be- 
coming brittle. For this reason it has become 
the important source of fine quality fabrics. 


THE DEMAND FOR LONG FIBRE COTTON 


ITH the development of modern ma- 

chinery and the resultant improve- 
ments in the ginning and spinning processes, 
the quality and the length of cotton staples 
have come to play an important part in the 
cotton industry. Whereas a few years ago 
cotton was bought with much emphasis laid 
merely on color, there is to-day a tendency 
to require that it be carefully sorted and the 
staples rated before the bales are accepted 
by the mills. 

The war demands clearly proved the value 
of fabrics manufactured from long-staple cot- 
ton. Mills which had found themselves able to 
profit by the manufacturing of cheap, low grade 
cotton cloth were forced to install machinery 
for handling long-staple cotton. Profits were 
not to be considered. Manufacturers were 
confronted with the necessity of producing 
durable, dependable material. 

Aviation has drawn on the long-staple cotton 
market as heavily as any other one industry. 
There is used in the construction of a single 
airship the size of the British R-34 enough 
fabric to clothe 10,000 people. Early in the 
war it became evident that silk cloth could 
not be produced either cheaply enough or in 
sufficient quantities to supply the demand, 
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and mills throughout America and England 
were reorganized and equipped to produce 
guaranteed cotton cloth. From this practi- 
cally all of the material used in aviation during 
the war period was made. Millions of yards 
are being bought in steadily increasing quanti- 
ties by aviation manufacturing companies. 
There is every indication that the greatest 
developments of the immediate future will be 
made in the field of aviation. And this de- 
velopment is dependent on the supply of 
suaranteed cloth which can be made in large 
quantities only from long-staple cotton. 

Certain companies in other industries are 
already encouraging extensive campaigns to 
stimulate interest in guaranteed cotton cloth. 
Within the last four years practically all hosiery 
mills have begun to produce various types of 
guaranteed hosiery, the heels and toes of which 
are made from long-staple cotton. The rapid 
growth of the overall manufacturing business 
was due to the fact that the producer can guar- 
antee the durability of his material. The 
increasing cost of woolen goods also will stimu- 
late the demand for a substitute. For there 
is no reason why cotton fabrics should not 
eventually supply a great many of the needs 
now met by woolens. 


COTTON IN TIRES 


HE growth of the gigantic automobile 

industry has stimulated the development 
of a great allied business. The manufacture 
of automobile tires has become one of the most 
important industries of America. Experi- 
ments were conducted for years with practi- 
cally every known material before a satisfactory 
fabric was found for use in their construction. 
Most of the fabrics which made a successful 
frame-work for rubber casings were prohibitive 
in cost. It was finally demonstrated that a 
durable and at the same time a cheap material 
could be made from long-staple cotton. At 
the present time a large part of the long-staples 
of the world goes into casings for automobile 
tires. 

In order satisfactorily and successfully to 
supply the growing demand it is necessary that 
the planter guarantee the contents of his bales. 
For this reason the long-staple cotton produced 
in the Yazoo Valley of the Mississippi River 
can not readily be offered as a substitute for 
the Egyptian shortage. The close proximity 
of fields bearing various types of cotton and 
the prevalence of pollen carrying insects have, 
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as in Egypt, produced a hybrid cotton which 
has a tendency to form mutations. The 
planters have never been sufficiently interested 
in preserving the purity of any one type of 
cotton. The soil is permeated with hybrid 
seed. Only long years of careful labor without 
immediate remuneration could make possible 
the production of pure, long-staple cotton. 
And the shortage of labor in the South makes 
it impracticable to sort the staples. Nor can 
the Sea Island cotton meet the shortage. 
The discovery of the boll weevil in these 
fields a few years ago, under war conditions, 
threatened a panic in the cotton market. Now 
that peace has opened the lace mills of Europe 
the shortage of Sea Island cotton is keenly felt. 
The demand in its ordinary market is so great 
that very little of this cotton can be supplied 
for other use. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE EXPERIMENT 


HE experiments in the valleys of southern 

California and Arizona were begun in 1901 
by experts from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Since the discovery of 
the value of long-staple cotton every effort has 
been made to introduce it into different parts 
of the world. At one time it was thought that 
it could be produced in any section where there 
was a Climate similar to that of Egypt. Thou- 
sands of dollars were spent by planters in at- 
tempts to grow cotton in these places but, 
without exception, hybrid plants sprang up. 
The experts of the Department of Agriculture 
were fully. acquainted with these results. 
They approached the problem from a scientific 
standpoint, studying the individuality of the 
cotton plant. It was necessary to produce a 
variety which could be put on the market in 
large quantities and at a price which would not 
be excessive. The necessity for sorting the 
staples by hand before the contents of the 
bale could be guaranteed had to be eliminated. 
There was not merely the problem of producing 
long-staple cotton, but the problem of produc- 
ing a variety of this which would bear true to 
type year after year without producing the 
mutations which corrupt the crops of Egypt 
and the Southern States. Where the Southern 
shippers had been content to bale together 
all varieties of staples and the Egyptian shipper 
to secure cheap labor for sorting his cotton, it 
was necessary for the farmers of the Southwest 
to possess a seed which would produce a con- 
stant output of long-staples. 
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The experiments were begun on a small scale. 
The influence of climate and irrigation were 
studied and charted. It soon became apparent 
that the problem was not one of. producing a 
new species by grafting together old types, 
but of preventing cross breeding and preserving 
the purity of the types which were introduced. 
The results revealed that the cotton plant is 
most prolific and has a strong tendency to 
cross breed. The problem consequently re- 
solved itself into a struggle to preserve the 
purity of the seed. 


THE COLLECTION AND APPLICATION OF DATA 


OR a solution the Department formed 
Community Associations among the farm- 
ers living in the valleys where the cotton was 
to be grown. It developed among them a 
community interest and pride in the growth 
of cotton. The data which the experts col- 
lected in their private experiments were made 
into community rules and were adopted by the 
associations. The morale of the community 
is the power which will insure the success of the 
undertaking. Such an attempt to regulate 
the varieties of cotton which are planted in cer- 
tain communities is unprecedented. But the 
present demand for long staples will encourage 
the farmers in their efforts. And the Depart- 
ment is depending on these efforts to preserve 
the purity of the cotton seed. 

Some of the association rules are most in- 
teresting. Separate species of cotton may not 
be grown within certain areas. These areas 
were safely reduced by the adoption of a rule 
prohibiting the farmers from keeping bees, for it 
was found that a large part of the troublesome 
cross breeding was directly due to the activities 
of bees. The water supply is regulated by com- 
munity agreement, for Pina cotton, which is the 
species grown, is indigenous to dry, arid terri- 
tory. One of the mysterious difficulties which 
the Department experimenters encountered 
was the tendency of the plant to develop great 
height. For a time there seemed to be no way 
to prevent this. After various trials, it was 
found that the growth could be controlled by 
regulating the distancing of the plants. The 
closer they were placed together, theshorter they 
became and the greater the numbers of cotton 
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bolls they bore. Accordingly rules for this were 
presented to the Community Associations. 

The demand for this long-staple cotton 
will never greatly affect the planters of the 
South. The Upland cotton produced there 
will always be the standard source of cheap 
cotton cloth. The high quality material which 
is being manufactured of long-staple cotton 
is material which is new to the market. It 
will not replace old material. There is every 
possible indication that the demand for high 
grade cotton goods is a latent one which has 
never yet been developed and which when 
aroused will exist in addition to the present 
demand. 

But the importance of the project to the 
United States as a nation is vast. Under the 
conditions of modern civilization no state can 
preserve and defend its territorial integrity 
which does not control the source of its cotton 
supply. The nation which is dependent on a 
foreign market for cotton could not continue 
in a state of war. The successful consumma- 
tion of the experiments in long-staple cotton by 
America means that she can now meet, in her 
own cotton fields, the future demands for high 
quality cotton fabrics. 

The interest British agents have taken in the 
new fields of the Southwest emphasizes the 
importance of this new supply. Almost be- 
fore war news had ceased to fill the papers and 
magazines, before the American people could 
become aware of their new possessions, British 
interests, acting under cover, were attempting 
to buy these areas and the importance of this 
new field is further emphasized by the fact that 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company has pur- 
chased a great many acres of this cotton land in 
Arizona. 

These activities illustrate the far-reaching 
value of long-staple cotton. They emphasize 
the value of the fields of Arizona and California 
as a national asset. But the real importance 
of these fields lies in the fact that their output 
will supply some part, at least, of the shortage 
made by the rebellions in Egypt. Their culti- 
vation involves a change in the old trade routes, 
but it assures the world of a steady source of a 
raw material, the demand for which is steadily 
increasing. 
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WHY THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
SHOULD BE REORGANIZED 


How Emergency Organizations Took Over the Enlarged Duties of the 
Foreign Service, and How Those Boards Have Vanished, Leaving 
Economic and Financial Problems Which Our State Department Is 
Not Equipped to Handle. A New Conception for the Foreign Service 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 


HE Foreign Service of the United 
States is experiencing an upheaval 
which is not only unrealized by the 
general public but which in itself 
is intensely interesting and sig- 
nificant. It so happens that I have touched 
the service from several angles, first as cor- 
respondent at the State Department, then as a 
member of the American Peace Commission, 
and later of the Provisional Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. In a sense, therefore, | 
have seen it from outside, from inside, and 
from alongside, and believe that a real service 
would be performed in pointing out its funda- 
mental needs and its tremendous value to us all. 

We hold in our vaults ten billions of dollars 
of obligations of our friends from overseas. 
With this as an offset we have nearly forty bil- 
lions of dollars of national debt including over 
twenty billions of Liberty Bonds. That gives 
us our first and most immediate interest in what 
they are doing overseas. If they go into bank- 
ruptcy, we can not redeem those Liberty Bonds 
except by loading another ten billions of dollars 
on to the family budget (Ten billion dollars is 
$100 for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States). It is hard to think just what 
the effect would be upon American finances 
if revolution or some acute financial panic 
overseas should force the repudiation of these 
obligations. 

Thus, if only to safeguard our loans to 
Europe, we must keep a keen and intelligent 
eye on Europe simply to know what is going 
on there. We need a good Foreign Service 
to act in our behalf. 

But more. We have in these same few 
fevered years stimulated our mills and factor- 
les and farms to such a high pitch that, whereas 


before the war we sent out only about two and 
a half billions of dollars of exports annu- 
ally, during 1919 our total ran just under 
eight billions. Let no one think we can sud- 
denly allow the flow to cease. If we do, our 
mills and factories and farms will rapidly 
clog up with surplus produce and we shall 
be forced to close up many of them. We can 
hold our place only if we have alert, intelli- 
gent men out on the firing-line of world com- 
petition. 

In 1914 our Foreign Service was distant, un- 
important, neglected. That August many of 
us came into our first realization of the im- 
portance it might assume, and then largely 
because of its failure. Later, during the long 
period of our neutrality we somehow blun- 
dered along, but it was blundering of the blind- 
est sort. We knew little of what was going 
on behind the scenes in Europe, little, indeed, 
of the forces which were inexorably drawing 
us on into the vortex. All that tangled 
skein which was to result in the Secret Treaties 
was largely hidden from us because our For- 
eign Service was so small it was swamped in 
the mere details. ‘ 

And so we drifted, simply drifted, into the 
war, without rudder or guidance. We had no 
diplomatic programme when we entered hos- 
tilities; we named terms neither to our allies 
nor to our enemies. We drifted. And when 
the Foreign Missions, Balfour, Joffre, ef al, 
came over to discover us, they found we did 
not know our own mind. 

Very soon we were submerged to the chin. 
A thousand new duties fell upon us. The 
Foreign Service which had groaned along 
somehow during our neutrality collapsed. 
Neglected, ignored, underpaid, its thin force 
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of loyal men was mercilessly swamped, all 
the more because of the highly technical nature 
of the problems which soon rushed to the fore- 
front. 


NEW BOARDS FOR NEW DUTIES 


NE of the most immediate tasks, for in- 
stance, was war trade. For more than 
four years the State Department had fought 
the Allied policy of interfering with neutral 
commerce in the effort to starve Germany. 
But now the boot was on the other foot and 
we had to adopt a new policy to meet a new 
situation. It might have been expected that 
the State Department would find the way out, 
but instead a new department, the War Trade 
Board, was organized. A new set of men was 
sent out into the world to look after American 
interests, setting up offices next door to 
the regularly established consular service 
and maintaining a distinct individuality. 
Only a microscope, however, could have 
marked the distinction between their work 
and what the consuls should have doné. 

Then came foreign propaganda, to explain 
to Europe America’s war ideals and to hearten 
her with proof of our earnestness. The State 
Department might have been expected to 
handle a matter so closely allied with our stand- 
ing abroad, but again a new department, the 
Committee on Public Information, was organ- 
ized, and men and news sent broadcast 
throughout the world, often at variance with 
the views and methods of our official represen- 
tatives. Still other sets of men were sent 
overseas, as the Treasury Department began 
to lend money right and left, the Shipping 
Board began to build up our great merchant 
marine, and the Food Administration took 
over the feeding of nearly a continent. 

And finally the Peace Conference. The 
worst loss to the Foreign Service came when 
all the work of preparation for the nego- 
tiations was turned over to Colonel House. 
From hither and yon he collected in New York 
still another set of officials to deal with Amer- 
ican interests abroad. They worked along 
quietly, efficiently, ignoring and ignored by the 
State Department, getting but slight help 
from the regular diplomatic channels and yet 
constructing a machinery which brought both 
amazement and chagrin to the older body. 

Then we moved to Paris. But we moved 
in compartments, as it were, without unity, 
esprit de corps, or active leadership. There 


were the State Department men who looked 
to Mr. Lansing; there were the inquiry men 
who looked to Colonel House; there were vari- 
ous detached and unattached outlanders from 
the Treasury, the Food Administration, the 
War Trade, the Shipping Board, and others. 
And so to a large degree they remained through- 
out the Conference, men thrown together, al- 
most at each other, from widely different 
and often conflicting organizations, with- 
out active leadership, traditions, or practice. 
Against highly unified organizations such as 
the British and the French, the American 
commission was full of holes. Try as this 
group of devoted men would, they could not 
make up all the deficiencies due to lack of a 
sufficiently trained personnel. 

And here let me digress for a paragraph. 
Of all nations at the Peace Conference, Great 
Britain was unquestionably the most success- 
ful. She secured everything she wanted and 
secured it without creating enmities. It 
was usually done in this way: An international 
committee would meet for the first time. No 
one would have a plan until, modestly and re- 
luctantly, the British member would offer a 
carefully worked out programme. Time and 
again discussion would be thus begun upon 
the ground which the British had chosen. But 
to choose the ground is to win half the battle 
in advance. Great Britain’s success must 
be ascribed less to the adroitness of Mr. 
Lloyd George than to the faithful, ceaseless 
work of British experts. 


THE VANISHED EXPERTS 


UT since the Peace Conference, alas, what 
a picture the American Foreign Service 
presents. Everything has crumbled. The 
Peace Commission has disintegrated ; the House 
Inquiry, the War Trade Board, the Commit- 
tee on Public Information, and most of the 
foreign staffs of the Food Administration, 
the Treasury, and the Shipping Board have 
simply evaporated. The hundreds of men 
whom war called into various phases of our 
Foreign Service have stampeded out of it 
to tasks offering a living wage and the oppor- 
tunity of advancement. The trained per- 
sonnel that was ours for the asking, that could 
have given us a Foreign Service second to 
none, has disappeared. And with them have 
gone the priceless knowledge and experience se- 
cured only at a great price. 
We are now back once more at the mere 
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skeleton of it all. The State Department, 
which was studiously spared these duties dur- 
ing the war, must now make shift to gather 
up all the loose strands. With the collateral 
organizations suddenly defunct and _ their 
personnels scattered to the four winds, the 
regular service must fill the breach. For those 
temporary bodies in passing handed over a rich 
heritage from their former war tasks. The 
needs for which they were created, live on with 
us to-day under only slightly changed form. 


THE NEW POSITION OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


T THE present moment the United States 
is not equipped to protect all these inter- 
ests. The State Department has not been 
given facilities to handle so much and so varied 
work. It is tied down by all the old restrictions 
and viewpoints and by all the old lack of funds 
and personnel. It still carries the memory of 
the days when our Foreign Service was a 
luxury and not a necessity, when it revolved 
mostly about social and diplomatic events 
and touched very little on the sensitive nerves 
of ships, raw materials, fuel oil stations, trade 
discriminations, world communications, in 
short, dollars and cents. 

The average American is proud, and rightly 
so. It can only be distasteful to him that till 
now our Foreign Service has frequently not 
represented us but has on the contrary mis- 
represented us. Too often we have had small, 
ignorant, even uncouth men in positions where 
the world was perfectly justified in drawing 
a national caricature of the rest of us. Some- 
times these men got there by accident, some- 
times as the driftwood of politics, but in any 
event the result was always to prejudice our 
national prestige and our material interests. 


SHABBY HABITS 


YMBOLIC of this, you will often find our 

embassies and legations tucked away 
over a fruit store or in a second grade neigh- 
borhood ill in keeping with American dignity. 
One of the most instructive days the American 
Press spent in Paris was when Henry White 
took three automobile loads of us from one 
shabby building to another to show where 
America’s representatives had lived. I well 
remember how after seeing the imposing but 
not ostentatious buildings which England, 
Germany, and Austria furnish their ambassa- 
dors, we came to a rather cheap apartment 
house on the third floor of which one of our 
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ambassadors had endeavored to give an official 
reception for General Grant, whence we passed 
on to a dismal corner building with a large 
grocery store on the ground floor and a former 
American Embassy up at the top of seven 
winding flights of stairs. The foreigner who 
has to hunt hither and yon for an American 
headquarters which flits from place to place 
according to the wealth of the occupant and 
who when he does locate it too often finds a 
drear shabby building in a poor neighborhood, 
at once loses respect for the man inside, and 
incidentally for you and me whom he repre- 
sents. 


A WORLD-WIDE SCOPE 


RANKLY, we must ask ourselves whether 
this kind of Foreign Service is to attempt 
to serve us in the future. That future is to be 
very full. Events have moved on to a broader 
stage than ever before known. We can see 
before us an unprecedented succession of at- 
tempts to solve the world’s problems by world 
action. Just recently we have held a world 
financial conference in Atlantic City and a 
world labor conference in Washington, and 
we have called a world communications confer- 
ence to our Capital. The Supreme Economic 
Council recently sat in Rome and the Federated 
League of Nations Unions in Brussels. We 
have ahead of us in the near future a confer- 
ence on Turkey, on the government of the 
undeveloped countries wrested from Germany, 
on seaman’s labor, and on proposals for an in- 
ternational health office. This is not to men- 
tion the meetings of the Assembly, the Council, 
and the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
and the constitution of all its branch bodies 
such as the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and the Disarmament Commission. 
Our interests will be most intimately affected 
in every one of these conferences. We are 
deeply concerned as to any international agree- 
ments on sea labor, the control of world com- 
munications, the possible pooling of finances 
or raw materials, and the allocation of the 
undeveloped countries. Amateurs cannot rep- 
resent us in this technical work and battle 
of wits. We must have trained men, watching 
and reporting all the time, and capable of 
holding their own before any body of experts 
in the world. 
Fortunately the spirit of the State Depart- 
ment is revolutionizing with the times. It 
sees the new day at hand, but the country, 
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the public, does not.. Without public support 
and enthusiasm, the Foreign Service will have 
no chance to advance. Not a member of it 
but recalls that the consular branch remained 
the plaything of politics until, some fifteen 
years ago, cold, hardheaded business men the 
country over rose and demanded that it be put 
on an expert basis. 

Reorganization must begin at the very 
top. Otherwise we shall never have a 
Foreign Service in the true sense of the 
word. To-day and still more to-morrow the 
service will be only partially political and dip- 
lomatic. Still more will it be economic and 
financial, dealing in questions of wheat, mer- 
chant marine, concessions, tariffs, credits, and 
the like. The questions of the future will 
originate, not in dynastic or monarchistic 
struggles, but solely in the struggle for markets 
and wealth, in which an efficiently organized 
Foreign Service will greatly benefit us. 


THE NEED FOR UNITY 


O IT is proposed that the State Depart- 

ment, as our spokesman to the world, 
correlate all the foreign activities of our gov- 
ernment. Only by such centralization can we 
present a united front in the keen competition 
now at hand. At present we are at loose ends, 
our right hand not knowing what our left is 
doing. Consider for a moment how absurd 
it is that when one department is endeavoring 
to keep us on friendly terms with our most 
powerful and most kindred ally, another de- 
partment should be able to stir up a whole 
hornet’s nest of trouble with that country. 
Yet that is exactly what happened when the 
Shipping Board seized the Imperator, which 
had been allocated to Great Britain, and held 
her for weeks, without shadow of legal or 
moral right except a thin claim of retaliation, 
and without concern for the fact that retalia- 
tion between nations is the first step in the 
vicious circle which leads to war. 

This is the negative side; the positive is far 
more important. Only by unity of action 
can we obtain full recognition of many of our 
policies. During the war we lent ten billions 
to Europe, lent it magnificently, even grandilo- 
quently, without security, almost without 
receipt, and certainly without afterthought. 
So it comes as somewhat of a shock to us 
when certain small advantages are taken of 
us; for instance when Portugal is practically 
forced to cancel a concession for an oil station 


in the Azores vital to our merchant marine. 
Heaven forbid that we use our economic 
power as a club, but let us be able to focus it 
quickly and effectively if necessary to protect 
any just claim. That is but prudence. 


FOR A FOCUS OF AUTHORITY 


HE sheafing together of all our foreign 

policies within one central control will 
alone make this possible. To this end there 
would be one supreme body where the diplo- 
matic interests, consular interests, trade in- 
terests, financial interests, shipping interests, 
in short, all the foreign interests of the United 
States would be made to focus. A sort of 
General Staff of International Affairs would be 
created to lay down major policies and coér- 
dinate major purposes. This would not in 
any sense mean the break-up of the State, 
Treasury, Commerce, or Shipping Depart- 
ments as they exist to-day, for they would go 
on as at present administering policies, which, 
in contrast with the present, had been laid 
down from a coédrdinated national view- 
point. 

Lest this sound chimerical or theoretical, let 
me say at once that it is exactly what Great 
Britain and France are to-day working out. 
With their supreme absorption in economic 
matters and with the League of Nations just 
over their horizon, they realize they cannot 
amble on as before with half a dozen depart- 
ments all endeavoring to speak for them and 
creating thereby only a strident discord. Con- 
sequently they are planning a central body to 
codrdinate their foreign interests and serve 
as liaison between their diplomatic, military, 
economic, financial, shipping, labor, and other 
foreign interests. And England and France 
are by no means diplomatic novices from whom 
we have naught to learn. 


FOR AN IMPROVED PERSONNEL 


ECONDLY, within the service itself, the 
S personnel must be much _ improved. 
Better men must be had. We came through 
at Paris, largely because extraordinary circum- 
stances allowed us to mobilize .an extraordin- 
ary, if disunited set of men. But we can not 
run on luck always. Perhaps it may surprise 
many to know that several men intimate with 
the various services fear to have us enter the 
League of Nations, not because of any of the 
widely trumpeted dangers, but because they 
believe we have no Foreign Service capable 
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of keeping up ourend. An amazing confession 
for an American surely, but two of the men 
who have made it did some of the most valu- 
able work at the Peace Conference. 


THE DIPLOMATIC VERSUS CONSULAR SERVICE 


ETTER personnel can easily be secured. 

The first method would be simply by a 
trick of organization. Hitherto the diplo- 
matic and the consular services have been 
far apart in work, ptestige, and to a degree 
in sympathy. The former has been the rather 
gilded medium of high affairs, of strained rela- 
tions and rapprochements, always ceremonial 
and portentous and seldom touching “busi- 
ness” until it becomes an “incident.” The 
latter on the other hand has been a humble 
cousin, working on quietly, unspectacularly, 
winning markets for American merchants, 
caring for local American needs all over the 
world, always highly valuable in the ordinary 
ruck and run of life. 

There is no real reason why the two should 
be watertight. Consequently a move is afoot to 
render the services somewhat interchangeable 
in order to allow each to draw of the other’s 
strength. Thus a young man wouid enter, 
not the Diplomatic or the Consular Service, 
but the Foreign Service of the United States. 
He would be tested for two years and then 
assigned to the branch for which best fitted. 
At any time, however, he might be changed 
over to the other service as the nation’s 
interests demanded. Hence the men in the 
service could develop new fields and widen 
their interests as experience justified while at 
the same time the esprit de corps of the service 
would be greatly increased and the false line 
between diplomatic and economic work would 
be broken. 


FOR RICH MEN ONLY 


UT this is but a start. At the present 

moment the Foreign Service is most 
thoroughly un-American. It is closed, prac- 
tically, to all but rich men. Quite unjustly, 
this fact has often been used as an argument 
against the service itself. Such reasoning, 
however, is to put the cart before the horse, 
as the real reason why rich men are so numerous 
in the service is not because of any design on 
their part, but because they alone can afford 
tobeinit. Surely it is a negation of American- 
ism to debar poor men from this most attrac- 
tive work. I remember a young man who had 
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done extraordinarily well at Paris and who was 
urged by our highest authorities to stay on 
in the regular service. With all the expenses 
of living abroad, of entertaining enough to be 
civil, of moving perhaps to several new posts, 
the salary was but $1,500 a year, with the 
possibility of $3,000 at the end of ten years. 
Fortunately he also had private means and 
could afford to subsidize Uncle Sam to main- 
tain a respectable appearance before the 
world. 

But money alone without opportunity will 
not avail. Why should any man, any capable 
man, go into a service where only the lower 
rungs are open to ability and the top rungs 
still left the prey of politics? The goal in the 
service is position as an ambassador or minis- 
ter, and yet even to-day several choice posts 
are held by men whose main claim has been 
their generous political contributions. What a 
reflection on America that men should be sent 
overseas, by whose bearing all of us will largely 
be judged, simply as political rewards. And 
equally what a damper on that body of devoted 
officials who have given their lives unsparingly 
in the lower branches of the service in the hope 
of some day breaking through to the top. A 
complete merit system would of course be un- 
desirable, for it is eminently necessary to re- 
serve a few of the highest posts such as London 
and Paris for men of supreme prestige in other 
walks of life. But we can more closely approx- 
imate the system which has made the British 
service the best in the world while still flexible 
enough to send a Lord Grey to this country. 

With these changes would come a new day in 
the American Foreign Service. Necessity is 
driving us on. We can no longer afford to be 
misrepresented abroad. We must safeguard 
our huge loans; preserve the foreign trade 
which keeps our factories working full time; 
make our ideals as nearly worldwide as possi- 
ble in the many forthcoming world con- 
gresses; and prevent as far as we humanly can 
another upheaval such as the World War. 
To do it, we must reconstruct our whole con- 
ception of the Foreign Service; come to regard 
its members as our individual, personal repre- 
sentatives; centralize all our varied interests in 
trade, shipping, finance, and diplomacy; and 
make the service so attractive in position, op- 
portunity, and salary as to attract those Amer- 
icans who are best qualified to stand before the 
world as the typification of the American 
spirit. 








AS OTHERS SEE US 


Voices From Europe Seeking Our Economic Aid. Two British 
Projects for America’s Financial Strong Arm. French Views and 
Desires. The Cry from Austria. The Shunning of Our “Dry” Aid 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


AST month I presented a symposium of 
foreign comment on the Senate’s re- 
fusal to ratify the Peace Treaty as 
drawn up at Versailles. That com- 
ment showed how eagerly most 

Europeans wanted America’s aid in reconstruct- 
ing the Old World. Of course, those comments 
were concerned mainly with the political side 
of European reconstruction. But it must not 
be thought that Europeans desire our aid 
merely in political matters. On the economic 
side also our assistance is being eagerly sought, 
and since economic aid can be rendered through 
private as well as governmental action, Euro- 
peans continue to appeal to us for such aid 
whatever our attitude on the Treaty or the 
League of Nations. It is to European opinions 
concerning the character and scope of America’s 
economic activity in the Old World that this 
article will be devoted. 


Concerning Europe’s need of economic as- 
sistance there is no doubt whatever. Wor .p’s 
Work readers may remember my analyses 
of Europe’s necessities, and prominent Amer- 
icans like Mr. Hoover and Mr. Vanderlip 
have warned us that self-interest as well as 
humanitarian duty alike counsel us to extend 
prompt and adequate assistance. At the 
same time, the reader should remember that 
not all the appeals which | shall quote are 
necessarily sound in conception or in details. 
In fact, Mr. Hoover has recently warned us 
that some of the requests made to us are hys- 
terical and exaggerated. My symposium this 
month makes no attempt to discriminate be- 
tween the sound and the unsound. It merely 
seeks to show how various shades of European 
public opinion regard American economic ac- 
tivity in Europe’s reconstruction. 

England is the most solvent and stable of the 
European Powers. She is, indeed, herself 


lending material assistance to the stricken 
Much English comment on Amer- 


Continent. 


ican assistance to Europe takes the form of 
suggestions that we either supplement or take 
over Britain’s continental burdens. Typical 
of such opinions are these extracts from a 
speech delivered by Sir William Goode, Brit- 
ish Director of Relief, before the American 
Luncheon Club of London. Sir William, who 
had just returned from an extensive tour of 
the war-impoverished regions, particularly Cen- 
tral Europe, declared: 


You can not heal the wounds of Europe by drib- 
lets of Government relief or dabs of humanity. The 
day for palliatives is past. Emergencies such as 
that in Austria will not wait for the emergence of 
the League of Nations. Little nations generated 
by the self-determination incubator of the Peace 
Conference are likely to disappear even before they 
are old enough to sow their wild oats. 

A comprehensive and far-reaching arrangement 
must be quickly arrived at by the Allied and As- 
sociated Governments unless half of Central Europe 
is to be a desolate waste of seeding thistles. The key 
to the economic arch is organization of credits for 
food and raw materials and the export of manu- 
factures on a regular and ascending scale from the 
countries receiving such credit. 

With the present value of the pound sterling and 
with the present position of French and Italian ex- 
change, it is evident that any such comprehensive 
credit scheme will be futile unless the United States 
takes a generous part. Great Britain has already 
borrowed, in partnership with France and Italy, 
$48,000,000 from the United States to feed Austria. 
I dare say we could borrow more and further dis- 
count our own exchange, but that would be only a 
palliative which, in the long run, would do neither 
Austria, ourselves, nor the world any good. 

It is not a case of saying to the United States “we 
will not do anything more if you will not.” 

The fact of the matter is that we cannot do any- 
thing which is in the least likely to be effectual unless 
the United States is also prepared to extend her 
credits in proportion to her means. It is no good 
being “‘mealy mouthed” about admitting that we, 
who before the war were rich, are now poor. Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to think that the nations 
participating in some such comprehensive scheme of 
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credits will in the long run suffer no material disad- 
vantages. 

Of one thing I am quite certain, and that is that if 
Central Europe and the new nations are allowed to 
stew in their own juice, the whole world will suffer. 
In any case, whatever remedy may be adopted, it 
will involve on both continents a demand for com- 
mon sacrifice and for common stimulation of pro- 
duction. To use Mr. Hoover’s blunt expression: 
“Europe must work or starve.” 

| think I am authorized to say that if the United 
States can see their way to take part in some such 
comprehensive provision of credits as | have sug- 
gested, the British Government and the British 
people will be prepared, and I think rightly prepared, 
to strain still further the resources which have been 
so impoverished by the war. 

If that opportunity is not taken | am inclined to 
fear that the great relief work done by Mr. Hoover, 
of which America is justly proud, will go down to 
posterity as a task only half done. I realize that 
there are many difficulties in the way, such, for in- 
stance, as the unison of unofficial American financial 
effort with operations that may be under the control 
of European Governments, but I have unwavering 
faith that these are not insuperable. 


Some British projects for American aid 
are much more ambitious than that of Sir 
William Goode. Notably so is this pro- 
posal of the London Saturday Review that we 
cancel Britain’s indebtedness to us in return 
for her assignment to us (at 50 per cent. dis- 
count) of the debts owed her by her European 
allies. The argument runs as follows: 


Some months ago we made the suggestion that 
America, our largest creditor, should agree to allow 
us to “‘set off” the sums owed to us by Europe 
against the sums owed by us to the United States. 
Roughly speaking, Britain owes America 800 mil- 
lions (pounds sterling) and Britain is owed by allies 
1,700 millions, not counting, we believe, our share 
of the German indemnity. Taking Britain’s Euro- 
pean debtors’ currency at 50 per cent. discount, or 
any figure that may be agreed, why should not 
America take over those debts in satisfaction of 
England’s debt? It seems to us a matter of business, 
a matter for international bankers to settle. It 
would have the great advantage of righting the 
American exchange and enabling us to trade on 
equal terms with the Americans. For the Amer- 
icans to become European debt-collectors would give 
them great opportunities for trade with Central 
Europe and Russia. 


THE PAISH PROPOSAL 


O OTHER British project for American 
aid has attracted so much attention as 
that of Sir George Paish. This well-known 
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British financial expert came to America 
at the end of 1919 with a plan for an interna- 
tional bond issue of $35,000,000,000 for forty- 
two years, tax-exempt and guaranteed by all 
the members of the League of Nations. In 
Sir George’s plan America was to raise a large 
part of this loan. Furthermore, though inter- 
national, the loan was to be under English 
control, for, in a press interview on landing, 
Sir George stated: 


The United States must lend England the money, 
because England is buying here extensively and re- 
selling practically to all Europe. The condition 
of Central Europe is something that most people 
do not understand and the situation is most serious. 
The economic situation in Austria will be reflected 
throughout the entire world unless aid comes to 
that country at once. England is the financial 
clearing-house for the whole of Europe, and for that 
reason needs enormous loans which must be fur- 
nished by the United States. If sufficient money is 
forthcoming, England and Europe will be all right, 
but if it is not furnished, then bankruptcy and a 
scourge threaten the countries over there. 


Sir George’s scheme, however, was not 
favorably received by America. On the con- 
trary, it instantly aroused much hostile com- 
ment. Leading American financiers pro- 
nounced it impossible and even “fantastic,” 
while the Hearst papers lent it additional 
notoriety by publishing a story that the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, Viscount Grey, had obtained 
from the American Government a promise 
of support for a $13,000,000,000 loan. The 
truth of this story was immediately denied 
by both the American and British Govern- 
ments, while the latter also took occasion to 
state that Sir George Paish was in America 
in a private capacity and not in any way con- 
nected with the British Government. Eng- 
lishmen in America deplored the whole affair. 
The Washington correspondent of the Lon- 
don Morning Post remarked: “The mischief 
has been done. Every paper has printed 
more*or less about the huge loan to England, 
and millions of people will believe it because 
they want to believe it. They have been sus- 
picious of the League of Nations as a crafty 
English scheme to entangle America for the 
benefit of England. They will see in this 
alleged loan proof of their fears.” 

Notwithstanding the hornet’s nest which he 
had stirred up, Sir George still stuck to his 
guns. In a speech delivered in New York 
after the first furore had subsided, he asserted 
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that a great European loan was not only Amer- 
ica’s duty but to her self-interest as well. 
“ Are you prepared to go on with the good work 
you have done?” he asked. “You have done 
greater things for the world during this war 
than you know of. If you go on, why then, 
the well-being of the world will increase in a 
manner and a degree that no one can dream of. 
“If we have starvation and anarchy, then 
good-by to your foreign trade. The world 
will be self-sustained, because the people who 
could not be self-sustained in the matter of 
food will have gone to another world. If, 
however, you will provide the credit and the 
raw material and the manufactures to help us 
to get back our productive power, then you 
may look forward to the maintenance of this 
great foreign trade of yours, not only next 
year, or the year after, but for all times.” 


FRENCH COMMENT 


HE Paish controversy attracted attention 

not merely in England but on the contin- 
ent of Europe. Frenchmen were particularly 
interested. Certain French financial men had 
been talking much in the vein of Sir George, 
and these persons the Paris Figaro promptly 
admonished to give up their hopes of having 
their financial problems solved by a huge 
American loan, telling them, on the contrary, 
to work out their own salvation: 


For several months two or three dozen idealists— 
or maniacs—have been exercising their imagination 
on the immediate and universal liquidation of the 
financial crisis of Europe. However, we have not 
heard any financier amounting to anything say that 
the situation (which is the result of many and di- 
verse causes) can be solved by one rap of the magic 
wand. The only possible and efficacious remedies 
ought to be applied, and time will do the rest. 

If it is true that Sir George Paish has told 
the Americans that Europe needs a credit of 
$10,000,000,000—that is to say, more than 
100,000,000,000 francs—we do not believe that he 
thought America would advance us any such,sum. 
In naming such a figure he wished, perhaps, to 
strike the public imagination of the Americans and 
get them to give the matter of the European finan- 
cial situation more attention. 

Sir George Paish knows the United States too 
well not to take account of the feeling which prevails 
there now, for France in particular. Whether it 
is our fault or not, Americans consider our financial 
situation as very critical and not inspiring any con- 
fidence. All the speeches we may make, all the ap- 


peals we may launch, will not hide from their eyes. 


the one big fact that the importations of France 
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totaled 20,000,000,000 francs in 1919, whereas be- 
fore the war they totaled scarcely 1,000,000,000. 
A dealer whose imprudence reaches such a point 
does not deserve any credit, according to the Amer- 
icans, and so the Americans refuse us credit. 

If we wish to change their minds and obtain in 
seven months the commercial credits which we really 
need, we must work quickly to reéstablish our bal- 
ance. Export much and import little. One may 
answer that to export it is necessary to produce 
largely, and that we have a crisis of production. 
That is not a fact, for in many French industries 
production is greater than before the war. Only, 
French consumption has so increased that little 
remains for exportation. There is the  trou- 
ble. 

It makes little difference if our exports go to the 
United States, whose dollars are at present the 
highest of moneys, or to Switzerland, Spain, or even 
to countries whose exchange is worse off than ours. 
For, we repeat, for the benefit of those who ignore 
the fundamental principles controlling exchange, 
the balance of trade of a country ought to be con- 
sidered as a whole. The value of money shifts as 
does liquid in communicating vessels. In selling 
to Switzerland or to Germany we improve the 
standing of the franc as compared with the dollar. 

And, from the fact that we have begun by our own 
efforts to better our exchange, we will have proved 
ourselves worthy of credit. If we help ourselves 
our allies will help us. If we help ourselves we will 
find no lack of money-lenders. 


Other French opinions are not so optimistic 
of France’s ability to do without extensive 
American aid. That leading French financial 
organ, L’ Economiste Frangais, writes editorially: 


The necessity for obtaining the opening of foreign 
credits becomes daily more pressing, not only for 
France but also for the other Entente European 
nations. Despite its incontestable economic power, 
England itself has great need of financial aid from 
abroad, and for England, as for us, that aid can come 
only from the United States. The continual rise 
of exchange that has hit the pound sterling in New 
York, and the increase of the floating debt, pre- 
occupy both the British Government and British 
business men, especially since imports of necessary 
foodstuffs and industrial raw materials cannot be 
reduced, so that a reduction in imports can be 
effected only on luxuries—which means a reduction 
of relatively slight proportions with correspondingly 
slight reaction on the general situation. — 


Although the editorial acknowledges the 
existence in America of some opposition to 
further credits on long terms to European 
countries, it concludes: 


Common-sense is too deeply rooted in American 
business minds not to convince them of the folly of 




















taking away the livelihood of a debtor who already 
owes heavily, especially when this debtor has the 
means of making money—that is to say, possesses 
certain elements of productive power. Under such 
circumstances, to demand cash or short terms is to 
risk doing no more business with him, and this is the 
situation of several European nations which are ac- 
tually America’s most profitable markets. 


Another French economic writer, Georges 
Lechartier, however, believes that American 
popular opposition to extensive aid to Europe 
is very strong. Writing in the Paris Journal 
des Débats, he asserts that such aid is really 
in the best interests both of France and Amer- 
ica, and then concerning this economic aid he 
goes on somewhat pessimistically: 


This naturally requires the collaboration of the 
American public. But here great difficulties arise. 
Long-term investments are not to the American’s 
taste. His instability and his proneness to changes 
turn him from such investments. What love of 
country or of France led him to do with the different 
war-loans, self-interest alone may not be strong 
enough to get him to do in time of peace. Recent 
and discouraging instances of this are the ill-success 
of three foreign loans (Swedish, Swiss, and city of 
Paris) offered the American public by the solidest 
New York banks at high rates of interest and with 
good guarantees. 

Such are some of the initial difficulties which 
efforts at financial accords will encounter. Diffi- 
culties concerning American exports will not be 
less. To obtain these exports we shall first have to 
persuade the American public that it should restrain 
its consumption to satisfy Europe’s needs. But the 
American public, which, during the war, spontane- 
ously accepted all privations judged necessary for 
Allied victory, is to-day tired of those restrictions, 
and is, on the contrary, disposed to enjoy to the full 
the fruits of peace. It intends to spend and con- 
sume until rising prices, and only rising prices, limit 
its purchases. 

Under these circumstances, will the American 
public consent to new restrictions which no patriotic 
duty impels and which it believes are in other re- 
spects contrary to its interests? If the American 
public to-day had for France the same magnificent 
sentiments which it displayed during the period 
preceding America’s entry into the war, we should 
not hesitate to answer in the affirmative. Since 
that time, however, a policy hesitating and mala- 
droit (to say nothing worse) has apparently created 
and increased a misunderstanding between our 
best ally, our only really disinterested ally, and our- 
selves. Every information received from overseas 
shows us that this policy has partly succeeded. 


The condition of Central Europe is far 
More critical than that of the Western na- 
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tions, and no part of Central Europe is in 
quite so desperate a plight as the Austrian 
Republic—the diminished rump of the former 
Hapsburg Empire. In their distress the Aus- 
trians have sent numerous appeals to America, 
which alone seems to possess the money and 
foodstuffs needed to get Austria through the 
winter. Typical is this appeal to the American 
people made by Baron Eichoff, head of the 
Austrian Peace Delegation: 


The representatives of the Allied and Associated 
Powers in Paris are fully aware of the terrible dis- 
tress by which Austria is actually afflicted. Aus- 
tria can be saved only by granting her the necessary 
credits, and solely the hope that the Powers would 
do so holds up as yet to a certain extent the morale of 
the suffering people. At the present moment this 
situation has come to a specially critical phase, the 
European Powers having declared that they cannot 
grant those credits and that American coéperation 
offers the only chance for saving Austria. 

It is, therefore, the sacred duty of every repre- 
sentative of the Austrian people to address a most 
urgent appeal for help to the whole population of 
the United States of America. We ought to point 
out to every man and to every woman in the United 
States, which at all times has been the champion of 
liberty and justice, that they alone can save our 
people and that by refusing their aid they would 
abandon seven millions of human creatures to certain 
death from cold and starvation. 

We beg to inform the United States of our suffer- 

ings and to transmit the cry of distress of a starving 
people to the noble-minded American nation, to 
which Austria confidently has recourse in this su- 
preme moment. We beg to point out to the United 
States the dangers of anarchy, the horrors of misery 
and famine, the outbreaks of cruelty to which self- 
preservation will lead the stronger ones against the 
weak, ‘ 
The perishing under the eyes of the whole world 
of seven millions of human beings, who, in the face 
of inevitable starvation, would fight each other 
in utmost despair, were a catastrophe unparalleled 
in history and an everlasting stain on the civiliza- 
tion of the Twentieth Century. . . . 

It is impossible that a people of seven millions 
must die when a comparatively slight effort of the 
United States could save them. 


Another sore spot in Central Europe is 
Poland, who likewise asks American aid. 
Poland’s needs are set forth in this appeal 
issued by the National Polish Committee of 
America, asking for a large American loan: 


The Republic of Poland and certain of the asso- 
ciated and neighboring States of Central Europe 
are to-day in a position of danger so grave, so seri- 
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ous, that it is an obligation to speak plainly, and 
continued silence would be a crime. To-day, for 
lack of material assistance, which would carry with 
it great moral support, these infant nations are in 
danger of losing the liberty so lately and so dearly 
won. Barred by a depreciated currency from trad- 
ing in the markets of the world except under pro- 
hibitive conditions, barred by a lack of raw materials 
from the opportunity even to stabilize their cur- 
rency, they have now reached the point where the 
one saving possibility is the receipt of a direct loan 
from the American Government. 


FINANCIAL ACTIVITY IN JUGOSLAVIA 


N FACT, all the small nations of Central 
Europe—Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Uk- 
raine, Jugoslavia, and the rest, have appealed 
for American loans, and many financial mis- 
sions have been sent to the United States seek- 
ing aid either from our Government or from 
powerful financial groups. 

At one point of Central Europe, American 
aid in economic reconstruction already seems 
manifest. Some time ago | noted in these 
columns European reports of American finan- 
cial activity in Jugoslavia. Since that time 
other news items of similar import have ap- 
peared. Desolated Serbia is stated to be look- 
ing hopefully to America for financial aid, 
and there are constant pleas for American 
engineers, business men, and materials. In 
fact, financial items report heavy investments 
of American capital in various parts of Jugo- 
slavia. 


AMERICAN “DRY” AID 


NE form of American aid is evidently 

not desired—the aid of our prohibition- 

ists to reconstruct Europe on a “dry” basis. 

The arrival in England of “dry” funds and 

propagandists like Mr. “Pussyfoot” Johnson 

have roused John Bull’s ire, as may be gauged 

from this slashing article in the London Morn- 
ing Post: 


Were it not that the United States of America 
has herself gone dry, it might be thought that the 
fund of 10,000,000 pounds was raised there to in- 
flict all the horrors of drought on this British Empire. 
The Ottoman Empire was run as a dry institution. 
Now, after the most tediously protracted funeral 
rites, the final internment of that dry empire is close 
at hand. The unhappy Russian Empire, in an 
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outburst of war patriotism, went dry—and Bolshev- 
ism took the place of vodka. 

At one time the wizard of Wales contemplated 
prohibition as a war measure in Great Britain, but 
promptly took that cock out of the ring, for, with 
all his faults, he really did want to win the war. But 
seeing that the United States—with what reason 
we know not and may only guardedly accept the 
tentative explanation that Mr. President Wilson is 
enough to drive anyone not to drink—has herself 
gone dry, her campaign to make the British Empire 
dry cannot fit in with the theory that she is seeking 
to take our life, unless it is that she is so madly in 
love with our beaux yeux that she contemplates we 
should commit suicide together and together leave 
this wicked world. It is probable that for the real 
reason one must go back to sop and his eternally 
true fable of the tailless fox. It is easy to under- 
stand that the nation which is dry should aspire to 
make other nations dry. It must be cruelly annoy- 
ing for a fox without a tail to see the brushes on 
other foxes. 

If America undertakes the hopeless cause of her 
prohibition fanatics in putting down dollars to make 
the British Empire a dry state, they do so because 
this is the key position. Precisely as the British 
Empire is the great home of the moderate drinker 
and the place of welcome for all good drinkers of the 
earth, so also it is the most efficient and most pros- 
pering national organization—just as the dry Turk- 
ish Empire is the most inefficient and derelict. 
Indeed, the association between nations which use 
alcoholic liquor wisely and gain prosperity, and na- 
tions which take to opium, bhang, cocaine, Bol- 
shevism, morphia, or any other of the alternatives 
and misery, is so close and so consistent that it is 
hard to imagine any nation in its senses deliberately 
incurring the threatening perils of drought. 

It is possible that a dry nation can hold its own 
very obligingly while another state is trying the 
experiment, but one must have grave doubts, in 
view of records of history and of what we know of 
physiological science. It seems to be almost the 
only certainty in a universe where so few things are 
certain and even a straight line is more or less an 
illusion, that human nature in going needs, now some 
mild stimulant, now some mild sedative. Alcohol 
comes to man carrying both in its amphora. It can 
give a fillip to our tired energies. It can give rest 
to our jagged nerves. True, it is like a mercenary 
force, which should be employed with precaution 
and never allowed to assume mastery or to camp. 
But, used wisely, it is one of man’s most valuable 
servants, and there is as yet no record of a civiliza 
tion built up without its aid. Let us wait a hundred 
years and see how dry America fares. 








